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JESUS CHRIST AS INTERPRETED BY THE 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 
University of Chicago 


CCORDING to the theological thinking of the Protes- 
A tant world before the days of William Carey, Jesus 
Christ gained his significance either as the-second 

person of the Trinity or else as a factor in an elaborate plan of 
redemption which extended from Genesis to Revelation and 
in all of which the hand of God was seen. This gospel was held 
to be unique and final, but, at this time, its efficacy was re- 
stricted either to the elect or to the national group. The hea- 
then were beyond its scope. What the missionary enterprise 
did during the last century was simply to add the note of uni- 
versality. This glorious gospel of God, of which Jesus was a 
part, must now be made the possession of all mankind. Of one 
thing the missionary was absolutely certain, namely, of the 
uniqueness and finality of his religion, of his duty to make it 
universal, and of the assurance of ultimate success which was 
as bright as the promises of God. 
But now in the year of our Lord 1928 a most amazing spec- 
tacle greets us from the city of Jerusalem. We find 240 of the 
leaders of the Christian church, gathered together from all na- 
tions on the spot most sacred to Christian hearts, for the 
greater part of two weeks giving themselves earnestly and 
almost desperately to the consideration of the question, What 
is the Christian religion? The Gospel which was the assurance 
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of the year 1828 has now become the problem of the year 
1928, because the discovery of certain new and unexpected 
facts was very seriously compromising the claims of unique- 
ness and universality. Salvation by grace, virgin birth, revela- 
tions, mystic experiences, moral and spiritual awakenings, the 
doctrine of the love of God and the brotherhood of man, claims 
of divine origin—these and other factors were discovered to be 
common to other religions as well as to Christianity. Further- 
more, religion, whatever its origin, had been found to be in- 
extricably entangled with culture. It had become evident, 
then, that in the effort to preach the Gospel to all mankind, to 
apply its ethical principles to all the walks of life, and to bring 
it to terms with the findings of science and history—in this 
effort the claims of uniqueness and of finality, and therefore 
of divineness, were being shaken; and there was real danger 
lest the Christian should lose the exclusive divine quality of 
his religion while he was trying to save the world. 

The apologetic device resorted to at Jerusalem in order to 
save the Gospel from dissolution was the one which had been 
growing increasingly familiar since the days of Ritschl, name- 
ly, to reduce the real Christianity to an inner essence and to 
identify that essence with Jesus Christ. Accordingly, the offi- 
cial pronouncement runs thus: “Our message is Jesus Christ. 
He is the revelation of what God is and of what man through 
him may become . . . . Christ is our motive. Christ is our 
end. We must give nothing less. We can give nothing more.” 

It is evident that a decided change is passing over the mis- 
sionary interpretation of the Christian message. According to 
the interpretation which gave birth to the movement one hun- 
dred years ago, Jesus found his significance as a part of God’s 
great plan of redemption, all of which was considered to be 
uniquely divine. This theology still survives in the more con- 
servative wing of the church. But according to the view which 
became dominant at Jerusalem, Jesus Christ is no longer just 
a part of the gospel message. He is the gospel. He, namely, 
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his person rather than his teaching, becomes the very essence 
of Christianity. The real content of Christianity is restricted 
to a narrow compass in order to preserve that unique and final 
validity which is thought to inhere in supernatural origins. 
The chief excellency of this interpretation is found in its 
flexibility. “Christ is our motive. Christ is our end. We must 
give nothing less. We can give nothing more.”’ Such a gospel 
can be telescoped into the smallest compass when occasion de- 
mands, and, with equal facility, can be expanded to the fullest 
amplitude. For example, this Christocentric gospel provides 
a unifying symbol for a church menaced the world over with 
schism between fundamentalist and modernist. The one will 
read into that symbol a full content of orthodox doctrine. The 
other will be more inclined to reduce such doctrine to a mini- 
mum. But, withal, both parties can and do find in that divine 
symbol a common bond of Christian fellowship and an inspir- 
ing object of devotion. Again, it provides a promising apolo- 
getic before the conscience of the world, which is growing more 
and more exacting in its demands, first of all upon Christian 
nations and upon so-called Christian civilization, and more re- 
cently upon the ethical or unethical record of the church itself. 
Before such attacks as these, Stanley Jones and all of this nu- 
merous school shorten their line of defense. Christianity is not 
the church; much less is it any nation or civilization. Chris- 
tianity is Christ; and he is unimpeachable. But, when the im- 
mediate danger is passed, the church is reinstated as the body 
or bride of Christ, and even Western civilization may again be 
submitted as a proof of the vitalizing influence of the one true 
religion. It likewise furnishes what is supposed to be an im- 
pregnable inner citadel for the defense of the supernatural 
before the more naturalistic interpretations of cosmic move- 
ments and human affairs. When necessary in response to this 
critical spirit, supernaturalism can be reduced to a minimum. 
Christ alone is the revelation of God. He is the “One supreme 
act of God.” But then also, when the scene changes, this one 
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stupendous miracle can be expanded to include all the super- 
naturalism that is required to satisfy the demands of the most 
ardent believer. Finally, this interpretation of Christ as him- 
self constituting the Gospel makes it possible for the church 
to take a conciliatory attitude to the non-Christian and to 
acknowledge generously the excellencies of other faiths with- 
out surrendering completely the Christian pretensions of 
uniqueness and finality. Christ is the one supreme act of God, 
the one final revelation from on high; let this be granted, and 
he can quite safely be thought of as the fulfilment of the high- 
est aspirations of other faiths, or at least as the one divine 
light of heaven whose scintillating reflections flash out here 
and there from the darkness of India, China, or Africa. 

The liberal Christian, therefore, announces his Christo- 
centric gospel, first of all as the irreducible divine essence from 
which all Western and cultural accretions have been eliminat- 
ed, and second, as the perfect and universal being who em- 
braces in himself the commendable qualities of other religions. 
The liberal Christian casts his eye over the world and beholds, 
as he believes, all other saviors discredited and all other re- 
ligions unable to withstand the withering effects of modern 
conditions. He also sees clearly that much of Christianity it- 
self is of mundane origin. But he is not dismayed. Jesus Christ 
at least is divine, and therefore the savior of Christianity it- 
self; he it is that saves the religion bearing his name from 
ceasing to be divine. More than this, because of his historicity 
and his unblemished moral perfection, he alone of all the 
world’s savior-gods stands out as the fully accredited messen- 
ger from heaven to earth, and, as such, he alone can save reli- 
gion, yea, all that which is spiritual in the universe, from the 
deadening effects of materialistic determinatism. 

Jesus Christ is the savior of men. He is the savior of Chris- 
tianity. He is the savior of the spiritual interpretation of the 
universe. It is little wonder then that, when finally agreed 
upon, the Jerusalem Council welcomed the statement of this 
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Christocentric gospel with songs of praise and prayers of 
thanksgiving. It seemed as though differing opinions and be- 
liefs had finally been welded together into a statement of the 
gospel message which would successfully withstand the scru- 
tiny and meet the needs of the present day. 

The leaders at Jerusalem, however, were wise enough to 
discern that the main issue today is, not between Christianity 
and other faiths, but rather one which is presented by a com- 
paratively recent newcomer, which may be designated as secu- 
larism, naturalism, scientific agnosticism, materialistic deter- 
minism, or moral iconoclasm, according to the peculiar predi- 
lection of the speaker. This newcomer is taken to be the 
supreme rival, not only of Christianity, but also of all religion; 
and it is spreading like an irresistible tide over the face of the 
earth. As one writer puts it: 

The situation of rivalry in a very acute degree confronts the Chris- 
tian missionary in Japan, China, and India, where institutions of higher 
learning, both secular and Christian, have accepted the scientific method 
of explanation . . . . I am inclined to think that there is no one thing 
that more impresses a man as he travels through country after country 
around the world than the spell which science has thrown over the minds 
of the youth today. .... Christianity is confronted with a vast body 
of persons who exhibit rival interests and who are influenced by the ap- 
peal of values quite different from those which are expressed in and 
through the church. 


The Jerusalem Council faced this issue with open eyes. 
How did it meet it? By affirming its unwavering faith in the 
Christ who is “the one supreme act of God,” and by calling 
upon the men of the world to bring the technique of science to 
the service of this unique and final incarnation of God. It will 
be noted that for the religious believer and for the naturalistic 
unbeliever, the same interpretation of Christianity is project- 
ed. Let us not be misled by the phrase “Christocentric gos- 
pel.”” We may well believe that Christianity will always be, 
and should be, Christocentric. The vital question is: “In what 
kind of Christ is the Gospel centered?” The Christocentric 
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gospel does give promise of making an appeal to those of the 
world’s population who are still thinking in terms of absolutes, 
incarnations, avatars, universals, and revelations, for it speaks 
in terms that this vast multitude understands. But the burden 
of this paper is that such an interpretation of Christ makes but 
a very ineffectual appeal to those who are caught up in this 
new social mind, which we shall call naturalism; and unless 
some more meaningful interpretation can be presented to 
them, we might just as well acknowledge frankly that the 
Christian message cannot reach a growing number of the 
world’s population who are thus minded. There are at least 
three reasons for this lack of appeal. 

First, this Christocentric gospel of minimized superna- 
turalism, enthusiastically enunciated at Jerusalem, appears to 
be both religiously weak and ineffectual and also scientifically 
untenable. It is neither good science nor good religion. What 
has actually taken place is this: In accordance with the tradi- 
tional view, the very essence of religion, and also of the divine 
itself, is still held to consist in its supernaturalism. But as a 
concession to the scientific spirit of the age, this supernatural- 
ism is reduced to a minimum. Inspired Bible, gone. Creation 
story gone. One, or more, or even all of the miracles of the 
Gospel narratives, gone, including perhaps even the miracles 
of the virgin birth and of the empty tomb. And all that re- 
mains is the supernaturalism of one personality who reveals 
the love and perfection of God. But, rightly or wrongly, the 
miracle of one supernatural personality is no more acceptable 
to the naturalistic mind than is the floating of an axe-head or 
the story of a certain man and a great fish. To all such a moral 
or spiritual miracle is no more credible than a physical miracle. 
It is still poor science. It is equally poor religion. The essence 
of religion, it is maintained, is its supernaturalism; but this is 
reduced to one supreme act of God, which took place 1900 
years ago. This view of religion is closely akin to the old de- 
istic cosmology, and is little more satisfying to the religious 
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soul. Deism would preserve the divine in the universe by af- 
firming at least one original creative act of God. This view 
seeks to preserve the unique, the final, and the divine in Chris- 
tianity by affirming one supreme redemptive act of God. But 
it does not add to the vitality and validity of any religion to 
reduce to a minimum what is held to be its essential feature. 
No; if the very essence of religion is the supernatural, then in 
God’s name let us have it in abundance. Let us accept the un- 
curtailed supernaturalism of the orthodox believer and have a 
real religion, rather than the thin, emaciated, and anemic su- 
pernaturalism of much of liberal Christianity. 

Again, this interpretation is discredited by the inevitable 
confusion and even contradiction which arises when we try to 
get beyond words and rhetorc and to inquire, What manner of 
being is this Christ who is the very essence of the Christian re- 
ligion? Anyone acquainted with the literature knows some- 
thing of the variety of answers given to this crucial matter. To 
enumerate them would be superfluous. Some devout souls 
profess to see in this profusion and even contradiction of an- 
swers an evidence of the infinite fulness which God has stored 
up for us in Christ Jesus. But the class of people of whom we 
are now speaking will be more inclined to see in it the very 
negation of any possibility of ever arriving at any such essence, 
a proof that the quest of one religious essence is futile, and 
that the concept of the essence is erroneous. Any interpreta- 
tion of Christ, then, which would appeal to this type of mind 
must abandon the concept of essence and offer a more satis- 
factory explanation for this confusion of counsel. 

Furthermore, let it be noted that Christianity as inter- 
preted at Jerusalem still preserves an intimate kinship with 
that commonly accepted philosophy of the universe which has 
come down to our present age as the most sublime legacy of 
the prescientific world, but has little or no meaning for those 
who entertain the naturalistic philosophy. We refer to that 
general world-view which takes the True, the Beautiful, the 
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Good, the Spiritual, the Wise, and the Powerful, writes them 
with capital letters, volatilizes them into the ethereal regions, 
condenses them into the form of one absolute, thus leaving 
this mundane existence bereft of real value, virtue, or power, 
hopelessly impoverished, and then replenishes this needy world 
by means of incarnations, revelations, avatars, miracles, and 
mystic intuitions. The absolute may be known by different 
names. There have been conflicting claims as to just which 
incarnation may have been the true one—Krishna, Siva, 
Buddha, or Christ. But running through one and all, the motif 
is the same. True reality is found in another region, and real 
virtue comes from above. But to those who are naturalistically 
minded, the only reality that they know anything about is 
found in the natural, or, rather, is found through the natural. 
The forces and factors which determine the lot of mankind are 
not thought to be mysterious emanations which come in from 
another world; rather are they the forces residing in physical 
and biological nature, the influences and controls which come 
from cultural heritages and social groupings, and the impulses, 
desires, and ideals of the human breast; in all of which there 
is plenty of mystery for one who revels in mystery. These are 
the realities to those who are naturalistically inclined, and any 
interpretation of Christ which is to have meaning and vitaliz- 
ing power for such must be related to these realities and to the 
historical process of cultural and religious development which 
has grown out of them. 

Is there then another interpretation of Jesus Christ which 
can be presented to this growing naturalistic multitude, other 
than that which, while it reduced supernaturalism to a mini- 
mum, still clings to the supernatural as the essence of religion? 
Such an interpretation is being proposed by a few pioneer 
thinkers. Moreover, there were indications and suggestions of 
it on the floor of the Jerusalem Council, although it does not 
appear in the formal findings as announced to the world. 

According to this, Jesus Christ is not thought of as the one 
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supreme revelatory act of God, but rather as partly the orig- 
inator and partly the product of what may be called a crea- 
tive process of God, which the modern humanistic sciences are 
beginning to understand; a process which is as world-wide as 
the human family, but which, in this particular phase of it, has 
been confined until recently to the one cultural area which 
bears the name of Christendom; a religious movement, in- 
timately bound up with cultural developments and social 
phenomena, consisting originally of certain contributory fore- 
runners—“prophets, priests and kings”—in due time flower- 
ing out in a marvelous religious figure who during his earthly 
career bore the name of Jesus, and continuing to the present 
day in the form of a long series of subsequent interpretations 
and idealizations which have been given to him by millions of 
devoted men and women. This historic figure actually became 
the originator and the center of that movement only in so far 
as his followers created and have continued to recreate out of 
the Jesus of Judea and of Galilee a spiritual symbol which is 
both inspiring and satisfying according to the prevailing con- 
ceptions of the hour. This repeated process of idealizing and 
of reinterpreting the original figure by the church is just as 
essential to religion, and just as divine, if you will, as the orig- 
inal figure itself. According to this view, the real Christ is not 
so much a historical Jesus who lived 1900 years ago and of 
whom history can give us no certain description, nor is he some 
ontological being seated at the right hand of God and working 
mysteriously in the hearts of men. The living Christ, the 
Christ who is a power for good in the world today, is the Christ 
who exists as an idea and an ideal in the hearts of his people, 
an ideal which is incarnated in human lives in the form of vir- 
tuous habits and self-sacrificing service. And the spiritual 
dynamic which we feel from him is the allurement of the ideal, 
the inspiration of a noble, heroic soul, and the social influence 
of those who bear his name. 

Instead of volatilizing all the true, the beautiful, and the 
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good into the ethereal regions and calling that God, this view 
thinks of the divine in terms of the natural. It holds that these 
inestimable blessings exist either actually or potentially in the 
cosmic order where we are living. Religion then becomes the 
discovery and the unfolding of what virtues and values inhere 
in this order, just as art is the development of its potentialities 
of beauty. Christ becomes the church’s highest symbol of hu- 
man perfection, and the Kingdom of Heaven her best concept 
of a perfect social order. If Jesus Christ, then, is superior to 
other religious figures—and the Christian believes that he is 
—it is not because he alone can lay claim to a peculiar divine 
nature, but rather because the concept of Christ, as it has 
evolved to date within the Christian movement, is more allur- 
ing and more challenging than the ideal religious figures which 
have been the products of other religious movements. The final 
criterion which will determine the fate of Krishna, Buddha, 
or Christ, and also of the religions which bear their names, 
will not be their rival claims to supernaturalistic origin or es- 
sence, but rather the success or failure with which their follow- 
ers—actual living men and women—so interpret them and re- 
incarnate them that they may serve as the symbol of the 
world’s highest idealisms, the answer to the profoundest spir- 
itual needs of men and of society, and also that they may cor- 
respond with that inner reality of the universe which is ever 
being brought more clearly to light through properly scruti- 
nized human experience. 

It is not proposed for a single moment that any such inter- 
pretation will be acceptable to all. No interpretation of Christ 
is or ever can be so long as men differ temperamentally and 
culturally. The apocalyptic Christ is not acceptable to all; 
yet for some he is the blessed hope and the adorable lord. The 
logos Christ is not acceptable to all; nor is the Christ of the so- 
cial gospel, of the blood atonement, or of the second person of 
the Trinity. The only interpretation of Christ, or of any other 
savior-god, which will have meaning for any individual or 
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group of people must be one which comes to terms with the 
inner reality of the universe as understood by that individual 
or group. The Jerusalem council has proclaimed its Christo- 
centric gospel, and has rightly done so, because this is the in- 
terpretation of Christ which harmonizes most perfectly with a 
view of reality, venerable with age, and still spread wide 
throughout the world, both Christian and non-Christian. 

But, as the Council itself confesses, the most alarming fea- 
ture of the situation today is the rapid penetration into all the 
corners of the earth of the naturalistic interpretation of real- 
ity. Let not the church, however, think for one moment that 
she can successfully meet this crisis by any of the current pro- 
posals: either by a return to ancient orthodoxies, by emotion- 
al revival appeals, by the adoption of a more aesthetic ritual, 
by a dash of social experimentation, by a plunge into mysti- 
cism, or by reducing the supernatural to a minimum in a 
Christocentric gospel. All these devices evade the point and 
miss the issue. The question is: Can the Christian church so 
interpret her Christ that he will have meaning and reality for 
that growing mass of humanity whosee reality only in the natu- 
ral? Can the church add one more interpretation to the long 
array of christologies which mark her history? Can she inter- 
pret Christ as natural and then interpret the natural as divine, 
meaning by the divine the sum total of that which determines 
the lot of man, the supreme object of devotion and aspiration? 

If so, then Jesus Christ may become the savior of this class 
of mankind, as he has been of many other types of human so- 
ciety. Here, too, he may save the individual and bring to him 
a new idealism and consecration. Here too, he may save Chris- 
tianity and reinstate it in the respect and confidence of sophis- 
ticated but conscientious souls. He may even save the spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, by inspiring men to the discov- 
ery and creation of values which are intangible but none the 
less real. 








THE BROAD CHURCH AND MODERNIST 
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ODERNISTS are not a party in the church, com- 
M parable to the High Church or Low Church par- 
ties; they are a group of persons who, looking 
round on a civilization that is like to perish for lack of a re- 
ligion, wish to offer it a religion which is intellectually a pos- 
sible one. On the points in regard to which High Church and 
Low Church are at variance, modernists are divided among 
, themselves. Some of them like high mass; others dislike it. 
But they are united in thinking that the immediate problem 
' confronting the church is, not whether the next generation is 
to be High Church or Low, but whether it is to be Christian 
at all. 

Some of them are members of a society, the Churchman’s 
Union, or subscribe to a magazine, the Modern Churchman, 
which seem to be of a party character. These exist merely be- 
cause in the past Modernists have either found themselves ex- 
posed to active persecution or made the discovery that other 
religious periodicals were closed to articles discussing with 
freedom and candor problems of Christian thought which 
seemed to them vital. But while to the editors of certain pa- 
pers there is ascribed an all but papal infallibility by large 
circles of their readers, no modernist however great his affec- 
tion or respect for Dr. Major, was ever heard to remark, with 
the solemn air of one citing a final authority, “the Modern 
Churchman says..... ie 

To the modernist truth is primary. He has, therefore, no 
party program; he has a point of view. In the “first and great 
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commandment” as reaffirmed by Christ it is written, “Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God .. . . with all thy mind.” 
The modernist believes that this part of the commandment 
was intended to be taken seriously. That does not mean that 
every crossing sweeper must be a theologian; it does mean 
that the church as a corporate society is under the obligation 
to strive always to make its theology, from an intellectual 
standpoint, the best possible. And having done so, it is the 
duty of the church to popularize the results to the extent of 
making sure that the crossing sweeper’s understanding of 
things religious is not intellectually on a lower level than such 
understanding of secular matters as he derives from the 
school, the newspaper, and the popular magazine. 

I lay stress on this question of popularization. It is the 
fashion among opponents of modernism to speak as if mod- 
ernists were primarily interested in academic questions or in 
the religious problems of the highly educated. When I read 
the writings of some of those who make this charge I cannot 
refrain from asking whether they ever read the novels, maga- 
zine articles, and works of popular essayists which form the 
principal mental pabulum of the urban population of this 
country. If they did, it might possibly occur to them that the 
larger part of what they themselves produce is written in what 
is at the present day an unknown tongue so far as the great 
majority of people are concerned, and deals with questions 
which, because without meaning to them are also without in- 
terest, since they seem to be out of relation to the problems of 
real life. 

For the discussion of moral and religious questions the 
younger generation—of the class sufficiently educated to en- 
joy plays and novels, and not wholly frivolous—are largely de- 
pendent on writers like Mr. Bernard Shaw or Mr. H. G. Wells. 
And since so many people do go to Mr. Wells for their theolo- 
gy, you will, I think, agree with me that it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that, taken over a period of years, Mr. Wells’s 
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theology has steadily improved. Anyone who aspires to pre- 
sent these people with a theology which he believes to be su- 
perior, philosophically or ethically, to that of Mr. Wells must 
imitate Mr. Wells to the extent of thinking, writing, and 
preaching in the language of the contemporary world; and he 
must express himself in relation to its conceptions. That is 
what the modernist is trying to do. And if his orthodox critics 
think he does it badly, may I remind them of the fabulous 
notice stuck up in an entertainment hall in the “Wild West”: 
“You are requested not to shoot the pianist; he does his best.” 
The modernist is engaged on a difficult, and even risky proc- 
ess; but if de shirks it, nobody else will attempt it at all. 

As regards that part of the population that is below the 
level of education which enjoys Mr. Wells’s novels, a distinc- 
tion requires to be drawn between the country and the town. 
So far as the towns are concerned there are three considera- 
tions of the first importance which are apt to be ignored, not 
only by the clergy, but by the majority of the educated laity. 

1. It is untrue to say “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” Compulsory education has created a position in regard 
to religion which really is mew. In all ages among the educated 
few a certain amount of skeptical rationalism has flourished; 
but heretofore the mass of the uneducated has always taken 
for granted the existence of a God or gods, and therefore the 
necessity of some kind of religious observance. The new thing 
in the modern situation is the spread of the spirit of criticism 
and inquiry, in regard to matters of religion and morals, to the 
masses of the people. The skepticism of the Hyde Park orator 
is as crude and unintelligent as the credulity which it is in 
process of displacing; his arguments, as he actually propounds 
them, can usually with small difficulty be rebutted; but that is 
not the point. My point is that the masses have begun to ask 
questions. They know that what was once supposed to be un- 
questionable is questioned. They are aware that religious be- 
lief, in the form they have come across it in Sunday school 
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and in the average sermon, is rejected by large numbers of the 
educated classes. Intellectual problems as such may be above 
the comprehension of the multitude, but, as the result of the 
diffusion of cheap reading in the modern world, the multitude 
follows a generation or so later the lead of the thinkers. The 
charwoman may not be directly troubled by doubts suggested 
by Darwin; but her daughter Jane, who is in service with Mr. 
X, reputed the cleverest young doctor in the town, tells her 
that her master “doesn’t ’old with religion,” and says that 
“the Bible isn’t true.” Her son John, who has learnt a little 
elementary science at a secondary school—enough to show 
that Genesis is shaky—gives a similar report. The old dear 
herself continues to go to church occasionally; but even for 
her, religion has lost the prestige it once had; and for her chil- 
dren it will have no prestige to lose. 

2. To most of us here Christianity is associated with his- 
toric memories, with the glorious architecture of cathedrals 
and churches, with its incomparable literature in the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. 
To the educated, however skeptically minded, these things 
make a strong appeal. It is otherwise among the working 
classes of our large industrial cities. In their minds Chris- 
tianity is associated with a political and economic status quo, 
which many view with hostility, and few with more than tol- 
erance. It is the religion professed by the classes with whom 
they are in constant economic conflict. This condition of 
things prevails far less in England than on the Continent. On 
the Continent the Socialist is ipso facto an atheist, and Chris- 
tianity is daily denounced as a subtle device of the bourgeois 
to drug the people into acquiescence with deprivation of what 
is justly theirs. You will not suppose that I am defending this 
point of view; I am merely pointing out that there are forces 
at work among the masses of the people which produce indi- 
viduals passionately interested in making the utmost of any 
weak points in the intellectual presentation of Christianity. 
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The conflict of religion and science is a question far more hot- 
ly debated in the slums of Manchester than in the common 
rooms of Oxford. 

3. Turn now to the problems the missionary has to face, 
more especially in India and China. At the World Conference 
on Missions which took place at Jerusalem last Easter one of 
the most striking manifestations was, I am told, the demand— 
most strongly voiced by representatives from China—for a 
presentation of Christianity which can hold its own intellec- 
tually in countries at a moment when they are enthusiastically 
adopting the methods and outlook of Western science. What 
the Christian church today has most to fear, they said, is, not 
the old religions of the East (which they regard as moribund), 
but the secularism of.the West. It is just here that the mod- 
ernist can help. A few months ago I had a letter from a lead- 
ing Chinese Christian informing me that my recent books, 
Reality and Adventure, were being used in China for study 
circles, and asking my consent to the translation of the book 
Reality into Chinese. The problems it dealt with, he ex- 
plained, and the way in which they were approached supplied 
what Chinese Christians were feeling was most needed at the 
present moment if Christianity was to hold its own with the 
present generation. It is with hesitation that I make this ref- 
erence to my own work. I do so because it happens to be the 
easiest way to answer the persons who are always accusing 
modernists of being out of contact with the actual religious 
needs of the real world. 

Someone will object—and the objection is up to a point a 
sound one—that the discussion of problems, such as theism 
versus materialism, or religion and the new psychology, or the 
historical evidence for the life of Christ, involves the weigh- 
ing of subtle and delicate considerations which, from the na- 
ture of the case, are incapable of being stated in a way which 
would appeal to an uneducated audience. The mass of the 
people, it will be urged, must accept their beliefs in regard to 
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such questions on authority. I agree; but I go on to ask, on 
what or on whose authority? Everyone has to take something 
on authority. The range of human knowledge is now so vast 
that even one who had the brain of an Aristotle or Aquinas 
would be compelled to accept at second hand, in regard to 
most branches of knowledge, the results arrived at by experts 
in their own field. Sometimes one accepts results on this kind 
of authority without any profession of understanding them. 
I myself am prepared to accept, on the ground that those best 
competent to judge appear to be agreed in doing so, the fa- 
mous theory of Einstein. But if you ask me whether I under- 
stand it, I can only confess that my attempts to do so have 
led me to the conviction that, by comparison with this, the 
doctrine of the Trinity is simplicity itself. 

There is in the modern world no fundamental distinction 
between educated and uneducated in the matter of the neces- 
sity of accepting the major part of one’s beliefs on the author- 
ity of persons whom one has reason to believe qualified to 
pronounce an opinion. What, then, is it that gives certain 
persons the qualification which enables them to speak with 
authority? In regard to science, history, economics, etc., the 
answer is clear. Authority belongs to the consensus of experts, 
that is, the results agreed upon by the majority of persons who 
give a life-study to the subject, use the best methods, and are 
judged to be actuated solely by the desire to ascertain the 
truth. In all subjects we find that on one point or another ex- 
perts differ; and in regard to some issues, a margin of uncer- 
tainty is recognized as inevitable. Nevertheless, there is a 
solid mass of agreed opinion; and this constantly tends to be- 
come larger and more secure. 

But observe: the reason outsiders accept as authoritative 
such agreed opinion is that the outsiders believe that the ex- 
perts are using the most up-to-date methods and are animated 
by the sole desire to ascertain truth—in fact, that the investi- 
gations which they undertake are genuine investigations. If 
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it were laid down beforehand that the investigator was bound 
in some way or other to reach a particular conclusion, that 
conclusion would carry no weight at all. It is sometimes a 
man’s duty, not to investigate facts, but to plead a cause. It 
is the duty of a barrister, for example, to make out the best 
case he can for his client; but nobody would accept his speech 
to the jury as an authoritative pronouncement, unless indeed 
it were the ingenuous old lady who bought a certain article be- 
cause “the advertisement spoke so well of it.” 

Now the popular belief is that, in the matter of Christian 
doctrines, the theologian is playing the part of the barrister, 
that is, of a man who conceives it his duty, not to investigate 
truth, but to defend tradition, What I wish to insist is that 
under modern conditions, if the church desires to speak to the 
world with the voice of authority, it must first compel outsid- 
ers to recognize that there is within the church a body of inves- 
tigators who are in no way bound to defend established posi- 
tions, but are free to follow truth. It must not merely tolerate 
such investigators; it must insist on having them. 

The relation of the parish clergyman to these investigators 
will be very similar to that of the general practitioner to the 
experts engaged in original medical research in the great hos- 
pitals. Medical research would be of little value to humanity 
unless there was a large body of men, not actively engaged in 


research themselves, but occupied in bringing the results of 
such research to bear on the individual needs of men and wom- 


en throughout the country. Nor, again, would the researcher 


have the materials on which to work were there not an organi- 
zation whereby cases too difficult for the ordinary practitioner 


could be brought to the notice of a specialist. Religion, like 


medicine, is more of an art than a science; and if the theo- 
logian in his study loses contact with the actual facts of human 


‘life and human experience he has lost contact with the most 


important part of the material on which his theologizing must 
be based. But it is no less true that the person whose main 
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task is to deal with the concrete problem presented by human 
souls may often fail through approaching the case with his 
mind preoccupied with a theoretical theology which is unre- 
lated to the mental outlook of the soul he is endeavoring to 
help. 

Let me vary the metaphor. If the parish clergy constitute 
the firing line of the church, it is to the theologian they must 
look for the supply of munitions. But munitions, to be effec- 
tive, must be up to date. 











CAN THERE BE TOLERANCE WITHOUT 
UNDERSTANDING? 
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HE attitude of America toward Catholicism does not 
seem to have undergone any change as a result of the 
presidential election. It continues to be that of tol- 


erance touched with friendliness. This attitude does not imply 


that America is fully reconciled to Catholicism; much less 
that she is enamored of Rome; but only that she is wi)ling- 


ly according to Catholics her characteristic hospitality. Hav- 
ing publicly repudiated anti-Catholic prejudice, America has 
adopted ‘‘friendly tolerance” as a working basis in dealing 
with Catholicism, pending a more thorough understanding 
of it, 

The attitude of kindly forbearance, largely negatived the 
while by a lack of understanding, is curious and interesting. 
Such an attitude toward Catholicism would scarcely be pos- 
sible among any other people. It indicates a victory of vigor- 
ous extravert thinking over a repressed phobia. In substance 
it means that America has braced herself to “take a chance on 
Catholicism.” Inasmuch as her gesture implies some latent 
suspicion it is not altogether satisfactory to Catholics. They 
look for a surer and more stable title to their citizenship than 
sufferance, however friendly it be. No doubt they are relieved 
in mind that the old demand “to poke the ’eathen out” is 
heard no more. The erstwhile “heathen” is now given a good 
supper and a shakedown and welcomed, though not perhaps 
as one of the family, for he is thought to be subject to a strange 
religious spell which precludes the possibility of his becoming 
an ideal citizen. It is whispered that ‘’E don’t obey no orders 
unless they be ’is own.” 
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TOLERANCE AND UNDERSTANDING 2I 


The suspicion that Catholics are prone to fall under a form 
of religious hypnosis and to develop a mother-fixation on the 


Church of Rome is perhaps the deep reason why America con- 
fines her attitude toward Catholicism to mere friendly toler- 


ance. Whether or not the suspicion to which I have alluded 
will disappear with the coming of a fuller understanding of 
what Catholicism stands for, and a more cordial attitude of 
unreserved confidence result, remains to be seen. But it is 
clear that the present condition of things is not wholly satis- 
factory, and that no improvement can be looked for unless it 
follow in the wake of understanding. That America appre- 
ciates the urgency of acquiring more enlightenment concern- 
ing Catholicism is evidenced by recent events. The consider- 
able volume of literature on the subject of Catholicism gives 
testimony to public concern in the question, The day is no 
doubt still far off when the ideals, the aims, and the native 
spirit of Catholicism will be as clear to the people of America 
as are, for instance, the ideals, the aims, and the spirit of the 
British empire. But now at least players have appeared on the 
field and “the game of understanding” has begun. 

The path that leads to an intelligent appreciation of true 
Catholicism is by no means an easy one to follow, either for an 
individual or for a people. There are obstacles in the way due 
to the peculiar reactions of Catholics themselves. There are 
difficulties inherent in the correct exposition of Catholicism 
and barriers that obstruct contact between the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic mind. On such matters I propose to dwell in 
this paper, in addition to suggesting a key which may be of use 
to non-Catholics for gaining a practical insight into Cathol- 
icism. . 

The development of the present situation with its pro- 
nounced demand for further enlightenment has been met on 


the Catholic side by two diverse responses. The liberal Catho- 
lics on the one hand, believing that the demand on the part of 


non-Catholics for more information is ingenuous and unequiy- 
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ocal, are in favor of great frankness and outspokenness. On 
the other hand the more conservative Catholics, doubtiu) ap- 
parently of the sincerity and good will of the inquirers, have 
not abandoned their old-fashioned policy of polemical disputa- 
tion, save perhaps in so far as they make contributions to pub- 
lic discussions, which are not always free from acidity. 

As an example of liberal frankness, there appeared in the 
Commonweal, April 25, 1928, an interesting paper from Car- 
dinal Gasquet in which he stated: “It is no new thing that 
there should be in the church need of ‘reform,’ and we have no 
hesitation in saying that one of the greatest misfortunes that 
ever befell the church was the failure of the persistent efforts 
of ‘reform of head and members’ in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century.’”’ Of very different complexion was the con- 
servative contribution of the Catholic Bishop of Bismarck, 
North Dakota, to a recent debate in a very prominent review. 
He wrote: ‘To cause discussions on matters of our Holy Cath- 
olic church, even if they were only on ‘policies and methods’ 
in the . . . . is about as wise and appropriate as having such 
debates in an old-fashioned saloon, the debaters fortified with 
jugs of beer or something stronger.” 

The policy of the more liberal Catholics, namely, elimina- 
tion of all bitterness and utter frankness and sincerity of ex- 
position, is directed toward winning the confidence of non- 
Catholics. It is believed that the policy of hiding or covering 
up the sores of the church, and of more or less dissembling her 
doctrines, instead of appealing frankly for a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the church as she is, antagonizes rather than 
attracts the American mind. So long as there prevails a sus- 
picion that “something is being hidden” or that there exist 
“secret aims of Rome” there can be no rapprochement be- 
tween America and Catholicism. Up to this point the policy of 
the liberals is sound; but there are some liberal Catholics who, 
in their overanxiety to be outspoken, are inclined to exagger- 
ate the ills of the church. In this they show lack of foresight, 
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although their purpose is no doubt the laudable one of “speed- 
ing things up.” Like the whiting (in Alice in Wonderland), 
they are impatient with their conservative brethren for mov- 
ing slowly: 

“Will you walk a little faster?”? said the whiting to the snail. 

“There’s a porpoise close behind us and he’s treading on my tail, 


See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all advance, 


They are waiting on the shingle—will you come and join the dance?” 
Needless to say, conservative Catholics decline such invita- 


tions and admonish their impetuous co-religionists of the dan- 


gers of modernistic ways. 

The difficulties inherent in the correct exposition of Ca- 
tholicism are manifold. Neither the downright outspokenness 
of the liberal Catholics, nor the theological syllogisms of the 
conservatives, are of themselves adequate to the task. There 
is not only need of sound doctrine, which, as we shall see, is not 
easily determinable, but there is also need of a truly Catholic 
spirit in the apologist, and of a sympathetic understanding of 
the point of view and intellectual frontiers of him to whom he 
explains. That there is a true as well as a false conception of 
Catholicism, even among Catholics, is as apparent as that 
there is a true as well as a false conception of Americanism 
among Americans. There are Heflins in the Catholic church 
as well as in the American Senate. It is not always the pious 
and loyal Catholic who interprets his religion aright. Nay, 
more, there are few Catholics who are capable of stating cor- 
rectly the Catholic position on every point. There have been 
few theologians even among the most illustrious who were not 
in some respects heretics. On the Index there are to be found 
innumerable books written by pious Catholics that have been 
condemned on account of the false doctrines they taught. Ac- 
cording to the Catholic Encyclopedia there are nearly one 
hundred Jesuit writers on the Index. There have been many 
episcopal synods and general as well as provincial councils 
whose teachings have been subsequently condemned. No one, 
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therefore, in virtue of his Catholicity or loyalty to the church 
can set up a claim for inerrancy in his exposition of Catholic 
doctrine. 

It would be idle to pretend that it is an easy matter to de- 
fine the mind of the church in other than practical questions of 
everyday occurrence. This fact, among others, was demon- 
strated in the clearest manner by the recent Smith-Marshall 
controversy. The question at issue was the possibility of papal 
interference in the domestic affairs of the United States. Mr. 
Marshall discussed the problem with obvious honesty and 
ability, taking his stand upon irrefutable documentary evi- 
dence, only to arrive at a conclusion directly opposed to that 
of Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith relied chiefly on his Catholic sense. 
The opposing conclusions typified the diverse answers to the 
enigma of Catholicism that are arrived at by those who are in- 
fluenced by facts and documents alone, and those who attach 
more importance to the spirit of Catholicism. To onlookers at 
the controversy, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, the question 
occurred: “Is Mr. Smith presenting faithfully the ‘true mind 
of the church’? Does history bear out his interpretation rather 
than that of Mr. Marshall?” The question remains unan- 
swered. The Catholic bishops maintained silence; and even 
had they pronounced their verdict it would have been subject 
to revision at Rome. The “mind of Catholicism” in such mat- 
ters is no less elusive for Catholics than for those “outside the 
fold.” 

The difficulty inherent in the correct exposition of Cathol- 
icism is then something more than the difficulty of acquiring 
and understanding its “solid doctrine.” Over and above solid 
doctrine there is needed in the good apologist what may be de- 
scribed as the Catholic spirit or sense. There is in some Cath- 
olic apologists a fine sense of what is Catholic, of the Catholic 
way, the Catholic mind. They instinctively interpret Cathol- 
icism aright. They are adepts in the savoir faire, the “good 
form,” the “it” of Catholicism. However unlearned, and so- 
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cially humble, they are the “perfect gentlemen” of Catholic- 
ity. They avoid giving offense in controversy, not by reason of 
any cowardice or weakness on their part, but simply because 
their Catholic instinct forbids it. When they explain even the 
most exacting Catholic doctrines they do not excite hostility 
or irritation. They are as incapable of truculence, clamor, and 
bitterness as Newman or Francis of Asissi. The policy of 
“high-hatting’” religious opponents or attempting to stifle 
criticism by threats of reprisals is in their eyes alien to the true 
spirit of the faith. They feel that the gentleness and modera- 
tion of Christ in every controversy, whether with sincere in- 
quirers or stubborn hecklers, is the only medium through 
which Catholicism can satisfactorily be explained. Perhaps the 
chief difficulty in the way of a correct exposition of Cathol- 
icism with a view to its understanding arises from the difficulty 
of establishing a contact between the mind of the apologist 
and the mind of the non-Catholic. This difficulty is pecu- 
liarly great owing to the nature of the religious training that 
the average Catholic receives. The average Catholic, who in 
the end has to bear the greater part of the burden of dissem- 
inating the understanding of his religion, is usually unaware 
of the narrowness of his own outlook on Catholicism, and of 
his mental unpreparedness to enter into the difficulties that 
Catholicism presents to the non-Catholic. 

The training that the average Catholic receives is directed 
primarily toward convincing him of the absolute truth and 
reality of his religion. As a child he is given an account of his 
faith in a precise and definite way. This account, though often 
repeated in subsequent years, never varies by a hair’s breadth. 
Every detail of the story of his faith is told with unqualified 
dogmatism. There is no haziness or uncertainty. In indelible 

*From the Catholic News, May 19, 1928. At a communion breakfast of the 
Holy Name Society, Rev. Eugene J. Callaghan, assistant director of the Arch-Dioc- 
esan Union: “Let bigots rave. In the face of misunderstanding and ignorance and 


sometimes lies, be interested in fact. High hat the haters. Get over that inferiority 
complex... .” 
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terms the story is engraved in his imagination. It becomes in 
his mind something unique, divine, unchangeable, indisput- 
able, and self-evident. Every factor of his religion presents it- 
self to his mind as utterly real; Christ, the Blessed Virgin, 
hell, heaven, and the devil. Everything exists vividly in his 
mind. His faith is water-tight, firmly welded, compact, secure, 
and his conviction is intense and profound. He has no doubts 
or difficulties. He knows perhaps that there are disputed points 
of doctrine, but they do not concern him, for he regards them 
as of lesser import. He realizes that there have been some un- 
toward events in the history of the church: bad popes, cruel 
Inquisitors, corrupt religious orders, and so forth; but he 
knows that in spite of such things the church is and has ever 
been holy and infallible. So sure is he of this that he considers 
it superfluous to investigate any charges made against the 
church. He regards as “specious” and “apparent” such diffi- 
culties as are trumped up against the church, and in such he is 
not interested. He cannot understand how any fair-minded 
man can have serious difficulties. The very intensity of his 
own conviction militates against the possibility of his conceiv- 
ing that there should or could be real difficulties. He feels no 
need of investigating the grounds of his faith any more than 
the average man feels the need of investigating what underlies 
the solid earth on which he securely and peacefully walks. 
“Since,” he says to himself, “there can be no error, no mistake, 
what purpose is served by looking for such?” Thus resting 
content in his faith, he remains indifferent to historical discov- 
eries and scientific theories that have a bearing on his religion, 
and he continues to be quite out of touch with the viewpoint 
of non-Catholic neighbors. 

Meanwhile, in the eyes of the non-Catholic the Roman 
Catholic religion is a veritable constellation of “‘difficulties.” 
For him it is a mystery how the Catholic faith can be accepted 
in its entirety by any intelligent man. There are proper names 
—Torquemada, Galileo, Alexander VI—which stand for ap- 
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parently insuperable objections against Catholicism. The long 
story of the Papal States (754 to 1870), redolent of intrigue, 
warfare, and situations compromising for the Vicar of Christ, 
is in his eyes strong evidence that the church wandered from 
the path on which Peter started. He cannot understand how 
Catholicism, without repudiating its divine mission, could have 
allowed itself to become so deeply involved in worldly affairs. 
Nevertheless he finds that Leo XIII declared that it was 
through the goodness and providence of God that the church 
was placed in possession of its temporal kingdom! If he ac- 
cepts as a plausible explanation the distinction between “‘ec- 
clesiastical policy” and “religious policy” made by many 
Catholics in order to exculpate the church for mixing religion 
with politics, he is dumbfounded by the fact that Pius XI 
repudiated such a distinction as “blasphemous and absurd.” 

In the steady increase of papal power to the detriment of 
the position of the bishops, and in the multipulication of “ma- 
terial” and “external” devotions, the non-Catholic believes 
that he sees departure from the principles and practices of the 
early church. And being trained to see in human thought a 
constant advance from shallow to deeper levels of understand- 
ing in all matters, religious as well as secular, he detects what 
he regards to be hopeless obscurantism in Catholic teaching. 
He reads, for instance, with astonishment the Vatican decree 
to the effect that “‘the sense of the sacred dogmas is to be per- 
petually retained which our Holy Mother the Church has once 
declared, nor is this sense ever to be abandoned on plea or pre- 
text of a more profound understanding of the truth.” 

He sees on the one hand the church proclaiming its univer- 
sality and on the other hand immersing itself in the meshes of 
Western civilization. He sees it prophesying its continued and 
unchanged existence until the end of time and on the other 
hand associating itself through dogmas with what appears 
ephemeral and transitory, as for instance when it binds the 
papacy to the See of Rome. He sees or thinks he sees a great 
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variety of inconsistencies in the attitudes adopted by the 
church. At one time it is the apostle of peace; at another it 
instigates the Crusades, or in the person of Pope Julius II dons 
armor. For generations it labored for the reconciliation of the 
East and West, whereas in our own day it refuses even to enter 
into negotiations designed to reunite Western Christianity. 
In Mexico it stands in resolute opposition to the secular and 
irreligious policy of Calles, whereas in France it has come to 
terms with a government no less secular and irreligious, even 
going so far as to condemn in L’ Action Francaise a more or less 
Catholic political movement opposed to that régime. Without 
knowing in detail all the technicalities of the Marlborough 
and Marconi separation decrees, he believes that the church 
is inconsistent in that it makes separation more easy for the 
rich than for the poor. He has, in fine, gathered from a con- 
sideration of the history of the Catholic church a conception 
of its spirit which is to his mind alien to the spirit of Christ, 
the founder of the Christian religion. We have then among a 
vast mass of American non-Catholics imbued with a rather 
cynical outlook on Catholicism a comparatively small body of 
Catholics, who, however virtuous and loyal to their faith, are 
not only inadequately equipped for the difficult task of cor- 
rectly expounding Catholicism, but are in addition ill prepared 
to enter sympathetically into the minds of non-Catholics in 
respect of their difficulties against the faith. Instead, however, 
of aiming at making good their deficiencies as apologists, many 
Catholics prefer the easier task of “standing up for their faith” 
in other ways than through the medium of pure apologetics. 
And we have as a consequence, in this predominantly non- 
Catholic country, the curious spectacle of some very powerful 
organs of publicity hesitating at times to throw open their 
columns to criticisms of moderate caliber which are directed, 
and that in all sincerity, against one or another phase of Cath- 
olic activity. 

So far we have dwelt upon the fact that although America 
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is tolerant and well disposed toward Catholicism, she does not 
yet understand what are the ideals, the aims, and the true spir- 
it of Catholicism. Also we have dwelt on the present display 
of public interest in acquiring information about Catholicism, 
and on the peculiar reactions within the Catholic body to the 
demand for further enlightenment. The difficulties inherent 
in the correct exposition of Catholicism were next explained, 
together with the serious obstacle to understanding that arises 
from the incompatibility of the Catholic and non-Catholic reli- 
gious outlook. It remains to suggest, chiefly for the benefit of 
non-Catholics, a key to the opening of a fresh interpretation of 
Catholicism. 

In view of the “difficulties,” in the non-Catholic mind, a 
fresh interpretation of Catholicism can be gained only by in- 
dulging in a very wide sweep of vision, first of the history of 
the church as a whole, next of the peculiar vehicle of thought 
that the church employs in theology and doctrinal expositions, 
and thirdly of the adaptations and changes that represent the 
development of the church, or, to use scriptural language, the 
Growth of the Mustard Tree. 

For a complete vision of Catholicism it would be of course 
necessary to examine into the origin of Catholic principles as 
well as into the manner in which they have been translated 
into action. But such an analysis is beyond the scope of this 
paper. Limiting ourselves, then, to a glance at the whole pano- 
rama of the history of the church, we see the “deposit of faith,” 
like the Ark of the Covenant in Jewish history, passed from 
group to group as the church tunneled its path through the 
centuries. Often the group that guarded it was small in num- 
ber and composed of timorous and worldly men. Ever and 
anon throughout the long transit they were surrounded by 
enemies and confronted by difficult problems of various kinds, 
social, political, and philosophical. They were never free from 
the pressure of contemporary thought and contemporary cus- 


toms. They were forced again and again into compromising 
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situations from which in the end they were saved only by their 
faith. It was a long and perilous Odyssey, enduring for twenty 
centuries, and nothing save narrowness of vision can explain 
the passing of judgment on particular incidents or stages of 
the journey without interpreting them in the light of the ex- 
perience as a whole. Many of the dogmas of the church, many, 
too, of its decrees, are echoes of the crises encountered in the 
protracted and in part tragic drama of the Christian Ark. 
There are doctrines of the church which are the tense utter- 
ances of men fighting desperately against difficulties; words of 
command and exhortation harsh, steely, and concise. Many 
of what are regarded as the “forbidding” institutions of Ca- 
tholicism are the remains of earthworks thrown up hastily as 
defenses against attack. For at all costs the “deposit of faith” 
had to be preserved intact, even when its guards were neither 
sober nor altogether in their right minds. 

We turn for our second sweep of vision to the vehicle of 
thought—the language, logic, and philosophy—that grew up 
in the church during her long migration, and which became 
the esoteric patois of Catholicism. Scholasticism, which might 
be described as the metaphysica) ‘‘aura” that surrounds the 
doctrines of the church, is in the eyes of non-Catholics an ob- 
noxious fog while Catholics regard it indulgently as an affecta- 
tion of maternal sternness. However necessary it may have 
been in the past, it is certainly the source of much misunder- 
standing in the present. 

It is not too much to say that none can obtain a true in- 
sight into the meaning of dogmas and papal decrees without 
an understanding of Scholasticism. It is not only a logic and a 
philosophy but it is also in the broad sense a language. It was 
based originally on Aristotelianism, but in time it went beyond . 
Aristotelian logic and metaphysics in its subtlety. It conceived 
of truth as objective and unchangeable, and it delighted in 
distinguishing very finely and delicately between what was 
true (namely, wholly and exactly true) and what was false 
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(namely, not wholly true). If in a statement there should be 
found the least ingredient of error, that statement was, taken 
as a whole, pronounced to be damnably false, and if it had to 
do with religion, in due course it was anathematized. Hence 
we find among condemned propositions many statements that 
are almost but not wholly true. And unless we are subtle logi- 
cians we fail to see why such statements were condemned. In 
the Syllabus of Pius IX, for instance, there are condemned 
propositions that seem to the ordinary reader to be perfectly 
moral and respectable, but in which the Scholastic theologian 
discovered the presence of error. On account of the presence 
of this small, possibly very small, element of error they were 
condemned. Again, conversely, in reading over the dogmatic 
pronouncements of the church one at first sight imagines that 
a great deal has been affirmed, but on careful examination one 
finds that quite the contrary is the case. When a dogmatic 
statement is boiled down by the Scholastic logician the resid- 
uum of affirmation is usually very small. The Decree of In- 
fallibility, for instance, attributes, it is true, infallibility to the 
pope; but only under circumstances so closely defined and so 
limited in scope that in the end it does not amount to a great 
deal, and we find, for instance, Cardinal Merry del Val writing 
with perfect orthodoxy: “Much less do we dream of teaching 
that he [the pope] is . . . . im any degree superior to other 
men when he speaks on matters that are scientific or political 
or historical, or that he may not make mistakes of judgment in 
dealing with contemporary events, with men and things.” The 
potentiality of an individual to make a good Scholastic logi- 
cian might perhaps be tested by the question, ‘“How much ad- 
vice does the Duchess give Alice (in Wonderland) when she 
says to her: “Never imagine yourself not to be otherwise than 
what it might appear to others that what you were or might 
have been was not otherwise than what you had been would 
have appeared to them to be otherwise”? Perhaps only a 
Scholastic could tell what all this means, and certainly only a 
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Scholastic can tell what some of the Catholic encyclicals con- 
vey. 

Following the adoption of Scholasticism as the church’s 
vehicle of thought, theologians built up a scholastic theology. 
Scholasticism became the bone and sinew of dogmas, decrees, 
and canons. Scholastic philosophy and terminology impreg- 
nated every official utterance of Rome. The sacraments, for 
example, were explained in terms of “matter” and “form,” 
purely metaphysical conceptions. Ultimately, owing to the 
strangeness and technicality of theological diction, ordinary 
people could no longer understand official doctrinal pro- 
nouncements, though latent in them were to be found the well- 
loved truths of their faith. In the end, of course, Catholics 
succeeded in distinguishing between the forbidding vehicle of 
thought, namely, Scholasticism, and the trué doctrine and 
spirit of Catholicism hidden within. They came to recognize 
that Aquinas, whose terse and technical terminology baffled 
them, and Dante, whose verse delighted them, delivered the 
same doctrine though through different media, and were in 
fact brothers “under the skin.” But non-Catholics very natu- 
rally continue to regard Scholasticism as an obnoxious fog 
serving only to conceal from view Catholic doctrine. 

In a third and last sweep of vision we must embrace all the 
factors of change, progress, adaptation, and development to 
be found in the church. To begin with, it has become custom- 
ary among non-Catholics to speak of the church as “reaction- 
ary,” “obscurantist,” “intransigent,” and so forth, all of which 
terms of reproach imply that the church does not advance with 
the times. The accusation of non-Catholics seems to be sub- 
stantiated by the statement of Pius IX in his encyclical (Qui 
Pluribus): ‘These enemies of divine revelation extol human 
progress to the skies and with rash and sacrilegeous daring 
would have it introduced into the Catholic religion as if this 
religion were not the work of God but of man, or some kind of 
philosophical discovery susceptible of perfection by human ef- 
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forts.” Again, a recent Catholic apologist, Father Ronald 
Knox, (The Belief of Catholics), states that “the only devel- 
opment to which the Catholic church will plead guilty is a 
growing rigidity of doctrinal definition.” These statements, 
however, when interpreted in the light of Scholasticism, mere- 
ly mean that the “deposit of faith” remains the same and will 
not be added to out of the discoveries of science. They do not 
mean that the church does not change, develop, and progress 
in other ways, or that it does not adapt itself to its environ- 
ment. As regards changes and adaptations, the history of the 
church is strewn with them. No less noticeable are her accom- 
modations and developments of policy. She has not always 
been fortunate in her adaptations, as for instance when she 
fitted her doctrinal expositions to the Ptolemaic system, or her 
politic to the system of “‘investitures.” As regards changes, the 
present mode of electing the pope (through a vote of the car- 
dinals) and the present manner of selecting bishops is “new.” 
Celibacy of the clergy is a change from the earlier non-celibate 
custom. The adjustment of the papacy to kingship and the de- 
velopment of the political theory of the “two swords” denote 
very momentous changes and developments in the church. 
The assimilation of Aristotelian philosophy in the Middle 
Ages, and of modern psychology in recent times, point to 
a progressive “culture-lust” in the church. In diverse ways 
the church has adapted herself to the desires and prejudices 
of her children in this country and that. In Spain she allows 
dancing in the church; in France she encourages pilgrimages; 
in America she smiles benignly on politico-religious demon- 
strations and organizations. She has allowed in deference to 
the pious wishes of her children, scapulars to be so multiplied 
that there are now scapulars of all the colors of the rainbow. 
In fine, it might be argued that the church allows herself to be 
led too easily, as she did in the past when she yielded to the 
demand of infuriated theologians for the blood of heretics. 
The church, being composed of humans and guided by hu- 
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mans, is necessarily and inevitably under pressure of current 
thought and ideas, and influenced by their development. In 
every direction she is of necessity syncretistic. Her absolutist 
doctrines of government were in the beginning “adaptations” 
to current politics; her present-day preference for ‘‘constitu- 
tionalism” in government, whether it be a limited monarchy 
or a republic, is likewise an adaptation to current ideas. The 
royal trappings at the papal court which seem to many little 
else than futile baubles likewise represent the assimilation of 
customs that prevailed at an early epoch. 

Neither Catholics nor non-Catholics seem to realize fully 
the potential elasticity of the church. Very much of what is 
ordinarily regarded as Catholicity is perfectly dispensable. 
What the church has instituted or created she can, when she 
wishes, destroy. All the rubrics and ritual and devotions and 
disciplinary regulations of the church can be abolished or 
changed. The celibacy of the clergy, which was only finally 
insisted upon after long centuries of hesitation, could of course 
be abrogated. The pope himself could, did he think it right, 
set out from Rome, as a plain man, married, and disencum- 
bered of all symbols of dignity, to visit his people throughout 
the world. All the precepts of the church regulating the hear- 
ing of mass and the frequentation of the sacraments could also 
be rescinded. Catholics would then lie abed on Sunday morn- 
ings and eat good meat and plenty of it on Fridays without 
any scruple. The cult of the saints, pilgrimages, and every 
external display of that piety which is regarded by the un- 
sympathetic as savoring of “superstition” could likewise be 
vetoed. In fact, little else save the “deposit of faith,” and the 
infallible decrees, together with the sacraments, are outside 
the scope of change. Whether or not the church at some future 
time will demonstrate dramatically her elasticity in any or all 
of these respects remains to be seen. 

That certain changes of moment are actually taking place 
in the church is evident to the careful observer. It is interest- 
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ing, for instance, to notice that at present there is at work a 
process which is tending toward the “laicization” of the secu- 
lar clergy in this country. Religious, male and female, monks 
and nuns, have taken a step into the world and are now doing 
the major part of the work that formerly fell to the lot of the 
secular priests. Meanwhile pastors (parish priests) and their 
assistants have become the business men connected with the 
financing of the church. The collecting of funds for building 
purposes and for the development of parochial institutions, 
together with the administration of such funds, takes so much 
time and demands so much technical skill that pastors have 
little energy left for spiritual enterprises. They are largely 
business managers of their parishes, and little more. The eco- 
nomic law has asserted its inexorableness. Bishops as well as 
pastors are caught in its grip. The wealth of the church, great 
though it be, is none too great for the efficient working of Ca- 
tholicism in the modern world. Propaganda and publicity 
along scientific lines, through lecturing, the press, and the ra- 
dio, represent other material demands on the pastors’ time. 
They need to be “‘contact”’ officials with the world as well as 
business managers. All these duties imply departure from the 
old status of the secular priests, and involve what I have called 
“Jaicization.” This new “status” no doubt resembles the “di- 
aconate”’ of the early church, but it also marks a significant 
change that the church is undergoing in its effort to keep pace 
with modern life. Whether or not such changes as I have re- 
ferred to previously should be taken into consideration be- 
fore forming an opinion on the “reactionism” of the Catholic 
church must be left to the reader to decide. 

In inviting my reader to take a wide sweep of vision over 
the history of the church, its vehicle of thought, and its modes 
of change and adaptation, I suggested that in so doing there 
would be found a “key to the opening of a fresh interpreta- 
tion of Catholicism.” The vision of the hurried and perilous 
journey of the “deposit of faith” and the difficulties of its pro- 
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tectors should incline one to re-examine the perspective in 
which he has hitherto seen the “Iron Virgin of Nuremberg” 
or Pope Pius excommunicating Victor Emmanuel. The vision 
of the strange esoteric language of Scholasticism should 
prompt one to study, without prejudice, as though decipher- 
ing a puzzle, the dogmatism and finesse of official Catholic ut- 
terances, the hardness and frigidity of which may belong to 
the vehicle of thought rather than to the thought itself. Last- 
ly, a fair consideration of the many changes through which the 
church has passed should modify the opinion, common among 
non-Catholics, that the church is utterly obscurantist and un- 
progressive. 

Beneath the rind—and the rind is old and thick—of Cath- 
olic doctrines there may be found, and Catholics believe there 
is to be found, very much beauty and tenderness and sweet- 
ness. The spirit, the mind, of Catholicism, which is more im- 
portant than aught else, finds its native and true expression, 
so at least Catholics believe, in charity rather than in intoler- 
ance. Whether or not the American people will, as a result of 
a deeper understanding of Catholicism, find it to be so, re- 
mains to be seen. If they do, a permanent and perfectly peace- 
ful domicile will be opened in this country for Catholicism, a 
result that will be of greater importance to Rome than even 
the adoption of Christianity by the Emperor Constantine. 

That there is solid hope of an ultimate cordial acceptance 
of Catholicism by the people of this country, as a religion of 
which the spirit harmonizes well with true Americanism, can 
be gathered from the fact that in most political and social 
questions the average native-born American and the average 
Catholic think alike. The spontaneous reactions of each in 
face of big public problems is identical. About prohibition, 
about delays in the administration of justice, about rough-rid- 
ing over miners by capitalists, about purifying state adminis- 
trations and preventing graft, about keeping the country out 
of war, about tolerance for every form of religious worship, 
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and equal rights for all—in fact, about everything that counts, 
American and Catholic feel and think alike. Neither is in- 
clined to advocate coercion of thought, nor preferential treat- 
ment for any particular denomination. The policy of both is 
“live and let live.” 

This community of thought is profoundly significant. This 
common outlook on public affairs and moral questions means 
more than anything else. To the Catholic it is a vindication of 
Americanism, and to the American it should appear as a vin- 
dication of Catholicism. It proves, if anything can, that at 
basis there is no essential antagonism between the Catholic 
and the American mind. Further, since American and Cath- 
olic think and feel alike about so many things touching morals, 
one has reason to look for some religious kinship between 
them, however distant it may be. In any case it seems more 
than probable that when America fully realizes that Catholics, 
no less sincerely than those of other religions, stand for the 
things she prizes most—patriotism, liberality, and justice— 
she will accept as perfectly consonant with Americanism the 
religion from which they derive their inspiration. 








CAN PHILOSOPHY PROGRESS WITHIN 
THE FRAMEWORK OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH? 


ANONYMOUS’ 


- GILSON, professor of medieval philosophy at the 
M Sorbonne, must be thanked for having directed 

Mr. Horton’s attention to the study of the Abbé 
Bautain. This wise suggestion has yielded us a first-rate work, 
which will endure,’ on this too long neglected thinker. 

Bautain was professor of philosophy at the University of 
Strasbourg from 1816 to 1827, in which year he became a 
priest and was put in charge of the Petit Séminaire by the 
bishop. Having tried to correct what he called the “rational- 
ism” of Catholic philosophy, he was denounced, obliged to 
give up the direction of the seminary, and, in 1849, to sign a 
formula in which he was required to admit that in religious 
apologetics external evidence (miracles, prophecies, written 
and oral testimony) could not be replaced by religious experi- 
ence. He signed, and ceased to occupy himself with philosophy. 

“Christian neo-Platonism, modified by the influence of 
Pascal, Malebranche, and Kant, combined with French tradi- 
tionalism and German romanticism’”—such, according to Mr. 
Horton, was Bautain’s teaching. His clear and objective ex- 
position of it makes evident its depth, its originality, and its 
boldness. Many of its ideas have been incorporated in modern 
intuitionist and pragmatic philosophies. 

* [The author of this article is an eminent French Catholic publicist who prefers 
to remain anonymous for the present, not so much from motives of caution as in 
order that the question he raises may be debated purely on its merits. He hopes 
that both Catholics and non-Catholics may see fit to join in the discussion of this 
important issue. ] 

? Walter Marshall Horton, The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain, New York 
University Press, 1926. 
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It is not my present intention to discuss Bautain’s philos- 
ophy. I shall leave that to abler minds, more settled than I in 
their systems of thought. I should simply like to reply to a 
question which arises in my mind as I consider the spectacle of 
this eminent thinker arrested in his intellectual activity by his 
condemnation. I belong to no philosophical sect. I have stud- 
ied and taught the scholastic philosophy and the other philos- 
ophies. I believe myself to be above the battle of the schools, 
while at the same time I remain deeply attached to my creed, 
to my church (the Catholic), and to the rational truths which 
that implies. As a disinterested spectator (although a be- 
liever) I ask myself whether the progress of philosophy is pos- 
sible within the framework of Christianity; whether it is con- 
sistent with Christian teachings. And this is why I ask myself 
this question: 

Christian thought, within all the confessions, if it be not 
an empty symbol, a fleeting sentiment, a pretty fable to tickle 
the imagination, or a soothing melody to lull our misery, 
presupposes a system of dogmas which postulate a philosophy 
of reality and the possibility of the mind’s attaining to it. To 
escape from these requirements is impossible, even were one a 
Mormon, a Quaker or a Holy Roller. 

To satisfy them is not the adoption of a set philosophy, 
fixedly adhering to the necessary affirmations, indispensable? 
If the substance and the existence of dogmas is to escape 
through all the openings of metaphysics, why take the trouble 
to study and believe them? On the other hand, if only one 
philosophy among those that present themselves is considered 
capable of safeguarding these dogmas, it confines them within 
the inflexibility and inevitable partiality of its views on the 
human mind. They are imprisoned in these pigeonholes like 
dead men in a tomb. They are plainly no longer in danger of 
being lost and vanishing away in the torrents of those systems 
which appear today and tomorrow are parched and dry; nor 
in the open air of the free mind which corrodes them and tosses 
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them to the winds; but hidden and well guarded in their re- 
treat they have no contact with the thoughts and the hearts of 


men, forever on the march; and they are powerless to steer the 
ships which are carrying them along the stream of life. 


I 


In Catholicism, the most logical and consistent form of 
Christianity, many of her thinkers believe that only Aristote- 
lianism is capable of protecting her dogmas against destruc- 
tive intellectual tendencies. It is an interesting point of view, 
and it has its illustrious and authoritative protagonists; but it 
seems to us that the church taken in her wholeness, in the 
multiplicity of her doctores and in the total expression of her 
teaching, does not accept it. Above Aristotelianism, which has 
its greatness and its indisputable usefulness, especially in 
epochs when discursive reason is impugned, she places philo- 
sophia perennis. She would never consent to exile from the 
goodly fellowship of her “Fathers” a Clement of Alexandria, 
an Origen, an Augustine, a St. Anselm, a St. Bernard, a St. 
Bonaventure, a Duns Scotus, nor even a Bossuet or a New- 
man. Do not we know from history that Aristotelianism 
aroused her mistrust even against the man who had performed 
a work of genius in breaking its pagan armature and Chris- 
tianizing it? The Bishop of Paris, the Dominican Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Franciscan Bonaventure, and Pope Greg- 
ory IX lifted their voices against the utilization of the peripa- 
tetic philosophy in the service of Catholic doctrine. 

The church desires above all, then, that philosophia peren- 
nis should preserve her faith and its truths. She looks to this 
philosophy for doctrines which do not presuppose the utter 
powerlessness of reason and will to conceive her dogmas and 
apprehend their object, and which do not make of them mere 
abstractions parading in syllogistic array, out of touch with 
the deep vital processes of the heart and mind. With these 
reservations—supreme wisdom!—she leaves it free to dis- 
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cover the proper means to protect her dogmas against dissolv- 
ing and gelidifying forces. 

And what are these means; or better, what is the philos- 
ophy which will offer the church these guaranties? 

To speak sincerely, there is in philosophy but a single 
redoubtable problem. All the difficulties, controversies, and 
clashing of systems revolve about this central point, in the 
endeavor to pierce its obscurity. I mean the problem of knowl- 
edge, The multitude of theories built up by the mind in its 
effort to cast light upon this punctum coecum and solve the 
mystery may be reduced to two. One implies an object mak- 
ing itself equal to, conforming itself to the subject (veritas est 
adaequatio rei et intellectus ) ; the other implies a subject un- 
equalizing, distorting the object (inadaequatio rei et intellec- 
tus). In the first theory sensation, the simple and primitive 
element of knowledge, is the sensatwm, involving in its defini- 
tion the self and the not-self, the sense and that which senses; 
a concept of a being is a new edition of it, as in an animated 
mirror, a representation (representari). In the second, the 
original element is “sensation,” meaning the self impressed, 
the subject sensing (percipi). A concept of a being is in this 
case a modification or an effulgence of the mind perceiving it- 
self: esse est percipi, said Berkeley. 

1. The objective philosophy, whose illustrious chief is 
Aristotle, verbally guarantees in good clear fashion the reality 
that lies beyond the mind and the possibility of its being 
reached by the mind; but from the start it presents the ap- 
pearance of a vicious circle. It presupposes the existence of 
the not-self, the object, the thing sensed, and its apprehension 
in sensation, which is just the question at issue. It does not 
posit the existence of the real world without an act of faith, 
and therein it joins hands with the subjectivist system, which 
it reproaches for the same act. The “impressed and expressed 
image” in which it claims to apprehend the object is but a 
fleeting modification of the subject, in which the objective goal 
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is no more reached than in a memory, properly speaking. The 
comparison is cited of the imprint of a seal upon wax; but an 
imprint displays a form, it does not reveal the reality, the sub- 
stance of a thing. 

The abstractions which the active intellect and the passive 
intellect will extract from these sensory images will be a frozen 
solidification of elements. They will permit an artificia] sys- 
temization of the finite and the static, but will have no sensi- 
tive antennae reaching out into infinity and into life. We 
should admit it: the metaphysic of Aristotle, built upon his 
psychology, is the metaphysic of common sense. But common 
sense is simply an organization of concepts built upon appear- 
ances and images which it treats like realities. It does not look 
behind the mirror to see if there be nothing more. It knows 
therefore only the soul in the act of abstract reasoning; the 
soul which feels, lives, and loves will escape it. Common pub- 
lic knowledge will satisfy it. It will not attempt to lift the veil 
and correct false interpretations of the signs which the mind 
unfolds and combines. 

With Aristotelianism there will be no progress of the natu- 
ral sciences; but it will build up a marvelous technique of rea- 
soning, which will enable it to reply victoriously, with words, 
to the difficulties raised by things. It will be able to apprehend 
spirit and God only through the medium of abstractions and 
syllogisms which will rob them of immortality, infinity, and 
Providence, since they will be perceived only as representa- 
tions of certain phenomena emanating from the world. The 
world, for Aristotle, exhausts reality—which is known by the 
mind only as an image and an abstraction. 

Devoid of all desire for anything which transcends him, 
and transcends the phenomena exhibited upon the screen of 
his mind, man cannot aspire, by the logic of this system, to at- 
tach himself to an Infinite with all his being. He therefore 
seeks his happiness not in satisfying the living and volitional 
side of his nature, but in bringing his intelligence to bear upon 
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sense data, and combining abstractions. A rational fragment 
of the world, he becomes necessarily the absolute chatte) of 
the state which organizes this world. A cog on the wheel, he 
has no choice but to turn at the pleasure of the machine, and 
of the ananké, the fatality which keeps it in motion; all com- 
piaint is forbidden him. The slave, in turn, is but a worthless 
atom in the cog of more or less precious metal which repre- 
sents the aristocracy of the city state. In itself, therefore, the 
human substance in these various modes has no dignity. In 
contrast to the teaching of Christ, the soul of a man is “worth 
neither more nor less than that of a sheep.” 

It remains clear, nevertheless, that Aristotelianism ap- 
pears to be the best built, the most solid, the most satisfactory 
doctrinal formulation of that common knowledge and that 
good sense which are every day and everywhere taken as the 
bases of human thought and action. Hence its incontestable 
value and attractiveness in the eyes of all those who wish to 
preserve the efficacy of thought and action. But closely exam- 
ined, this system speedily discloses itself as an intense form of 
rationalism and “scientism,”’ reeling itself off without any 
foothold in the reality of the self and the not-self. It kills sci- 
ence by feeding the mind’s inquisitive appetite for empty ab- 
stractions; it kills mysticism by scorning and neglecting the 
heart’s aspirations toward that which transcends the phenom- 
ena of the world of the senses, or by offering it, to satisfy its 
hunger, the dead and bloodless idea of being-in-itself. It dei- 
fies the universe of space and time, and seems headed for a 
plunge into nothingness in company with Spinosism. 

It is perfectly comprehensible, then, that many Fathers of 
the Church, many Popes, many bishops, many theologians 
should have risen repeatedly in revolt against Aristotelianism; 
it is comprehensible that certain minds should feel an invinci- 
ble repugnance against accepting it in its entirety or even in 


* [A term much used in France to describe the scientific emphasis of the agnostic 
and positivist philosophies —TRraANsLATOR.] 
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its dominating aspects. They consider it absolutely incompat- 
ible with Christianity.* “And are they not confirmed in their 
repugnance when they see the most fiery partisans of Aris- 
totelianism allying themselves with those who regard the 
church, not as a leaping flame of life, but as a coat of armor, 
and showing favor to the “atheist Catholics” who, having 
emptied their religion of every trace of soul and of Jesus 
Christ, appreciate it only as a corral in which they pen up the 
contemptible common herd of men for safekeeping. 

2. The subjective philosophy, whose most eminent repre- 
sentative, if not founder, we may see in Descartes, does not 
even verbally guarantee reality. Reality is nothing but the 
mind itself, and it exists only through thought: I think, there- 
fore Lam. The will locates reality outside the subject (among 
the first principles of knowledge or innate ideas, wherein the 
existence of God is included) by a blind leap into the shadows 
of the unknown. The self thinks the not-self, but does not suc- 
ceed in pulling it out of its own inwardness. 

Descartes defines substance as that which subsists in itself. 
Encountering this definition, the genius of Spinoza unfolds its 
consequences. He shows that that which subsists in itself is 
universal being considered as infinite and necessary; contin- 
gent beings are merely modifications thereof. 

Pushing this subjectivist philosophy to its limit, transcen- 
dental idealistic Pantheism will declare that the only being 
which subsists in itself is the thinking self (Fichte), the abso- 
lute (Schelling) or universe (Schleiermacher ), thought or the 
idea (Hegel )—and the last of these will be the most logical. 
Thus all that is real—God, man, the worlds, the different be- 


* As I write this, I have before me a pamphlet by the celebrated German phil- 
osopher Eucken, in which he attempts to prove that the Aristotelianism which was 
brought over by Thomism into Christianity is absolutely opposed to the genius of 
Christianity. I have not made use of this work. On the struggle of the church 
against Aristotelianism, see Father Jules d’Albi’s St. Bonaventure, Librairie francis- 
caine, Paris. 

* [Term applied to Léon Daudet, Charles Maurras, and other leaders of the Ac- 
tion Frangaise group, recently condemned by the Holy See.—Trans.artor. ] 
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ings—all these things exist only in thought. Thus all the reli- 
gions, all the most contradictory laws and customs are of equal 
value as manifestations of the same being. In morality there 
is no difference between good and evil, since everything is jus- 
tified as a necessary development of the idea; in politics as in 
private life, freedom and responsibility disappear, man being, 
not a person, but a mode of the one substance. 

Is it not surprising that Cartesianism and Aristotelianism, 
in the final outcome of their systems, appear to meet face to 
face? As a matter of fact, they both start with the abstract 
reason, and proceed to deduce the world and God therefrom. 
In the subjective philosophy, being is the thinking subject; in 
the objective philosophy, it is the object of thought; and both 
these correlative aspects of being wind themselves off in long 
reels of thought only to meet again at the ends of their logical 
chains. Bautain had noted this in making his criticism of the 
philosophy of Lyons taught at that time in the seminaries, as 
Mr. Horton shows.® 

Nevertheless the subjective philosophy, starting with the 
self, was destined to help the development of science more 
than Aristotelianism had done. It thus put itself in relation, no 
longer with a dead object, the image idea, but with a living 
object, the subject embracing nature in thought. Discovering 
in nature nothing but the laws of mind, which are those of 
space and time, mathematics and geometry, Cartesianism nat- 
urally depicts her as a pure system of mechanics and an objec- 
tified calculus. Raising to science a magnificent monument, it 
is absolutely incapable of proving that science is anything but 
a geometrical mirage which the mind projects into vacancy. 

It seems clear that Christianity, if it wishes to survive, 
must not imprison itself in any of the philosophies among 
which the two tendencies of the human mind are parceled out, 
any more than it imprisoned itself in the fideistic panvitalism 
of Bautain. Is it therefore to remain stagnant while thought— 


° The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain, p. 253. 
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the enemy of all that is static—runs along with the flux of 
things to penetrate and know them? Or does it shrink from all 
rational comparisons and appraisals? No, for certain points of 
view in the systems we have analyzed are perfectly consistent 
with Christianity. With Aristotelianism, Christianity recog- 
nizes the reality of the object, and the possibility of its extra- 
mental existence; with Cartesianism it recognizes the reality 
of the subject and the necessity of obeying the laws of the 
mind in order to reach real being; with Bautain it recognizes 
the vital exigencies, the aspirations, the confused appetites of 
the mind; the will, first apprehending being and afterward 
knowing it through intelligence and reason. 


II 


Any philosophy which will satisfy these essential postu- 
lates needful for the safeguarding of dogma may develop and 
move forward in alliance with Christianity and Catholicism. 
Now the philosophy which would adequately meet these pri- 
mordial requirements apparently does not yet exist. Is it a 
possibility? 

Why not—at least in the long run, in the fulness of time? 

Be it noted, the two great systems which compete with one 
another in the effort to satisfy our psychological and meta- 
physical curiosity are both synthetic. Doubtless they could 
not be otherwise; for hitherto that which was well known— 
although dimly, and as the product of a long and complicated 
elaboration—has had either to be the image of things in the 
mind or the mind in the act of thinking upon things. But 
knowledge of this sort interests and satisfies us only if it can 
be pulled apart so as to show its elements, and their source and 
outcome. 

Synthesis, by itself, is a confused mixture of diverse ab- 
stractions, forces, and materials. It tells us nothing about the 
content of the abstractions, nor about their component parts. 
And so the two contrasting philosophical syntheses which we 
have been discussing are tainted with unreality; they seem like 
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mere mental constructs. They are incomplete; neither the one 
nor the other guarantees the self and the not-self. Hence they 
fail to meet the requirements of Christianity. 

Only a genetic philosophy, starting neither from the think- 
ing subject nor from the object of thought as simple result- 
ants, but from their most distant origin, and following them in 
their development and in their setting—only such a philoso- 
phy will reach by analysis a satisfying solution. It will be, not 
a rational, but an experiential synthesis. The subjective phi- 
losophy will help us toward it by discovering an end of the 
skein of being, and then permitting us to follow it up to the 
hidden sources whence the stream of being, myriad-mouthed, 
issues forth. 

To escape from the thralldom of self, in order to contem- 
plate, up to the measure of one’s powers, that being which is 
the source of things and of thought—it is an arduous task. 
Yet only he who follows this method can succeed in establish- 
ing the self and the not-self in their true relations as objective 
realities, not images or subjective abstractions. Bautain had 
seen this; he traced the river of life from its source, and on its 
stream he met successively with faith, will, intelligence, and 
reason. But in spite of having studied medicine, that he might 
plant his feet on solid ground and avoid a priori speculations, 
he took as his philosophical point of departure a very complex 
phenomenon: man, a being too high in the scale, and whose 
portrait he had too hastily put together. He ought to have 
gone farther up the stream, back to the first elements capable 
of making an impression on the senses, returning to trace their 
combination, to follow them and catch them in the act of be- 
ing assimilated by the most rudimentary forms of life. 

He who gets out of himself and retraces the path which 
contingent being traveled as it evolved, positing objective and 
subjective knowledge in its onward urge—that man will be the 
perfect metaphysician, and will answer to the rational and vi- 
tal requirements of Christianity. On the way he will meet 
Bautain; but he will round out Bautain with all his new dis- 
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coveries. With him, he will see that to know is not merely to 
perceive or to conceive, but to react; and that reaction repre- 
sents the tendency of a subject to respond to the stimulus of 
an object and incorporate it, meanwhile assimilating it, im- 
pregnating it with meaning, or squeezing it out to keep its resi- 
due in the shape of image, idea, or memory. 

This pursuit of being from low to high, from the simple to 
the complex, does not imply its real evolution. Its growth, its 
blossoming out, its gradual perfecting may represent the op- 
eration of the higher designs of the One who created things 
hierarchically ordered, or who created them by working out 
their hierarchy in the course of time. 

The effort of analysis to reach a synthesis of truth will de- 
mand that all sciences and all philosophies be known and uti- 
lized. It will not be an eclecticism, putting fragments of sys- 
tems together side by side in an artificial frame but a true 
creation, a complete and independent system of doctrine, in- 
corporating truths which at first sight are farthest opposed to 
one another: objectivism and subjectivism, faith and reason, 
will and intelligence, mysticism and rationalism, finite and in- 
finite, intuition and intelligence, quality and quantity. 

It is God alone (who, according to Plato, is the only one 
who knows how to define) who car realize in its fulness this 
complete and final synthesis. But why not have a try at it? 
Has not the time come to attempt it, with all the wonderful 
discoveries of the physical sciences concerning matter, of bi- 
ology concerning life, of psychology concerning mind?’ If it is 
true that the scientific syntheses of our day are indebted to the 
partial truths which the different hypotheses have left as a 
solid basis for present-day constructions, why should not the 
metaphysical theses of the different schools be considered as so 
many incomplete truths ready to be set in their places in the 
all-embracing metaphysical synthesis? And was not that what 
Thomas Aquinas attempted in his day with the elements then 


"The suggestive studies on the genesis of perceptions of space are a proof of 
the fecundity of the method and resources with which psychology already furnishes 
the philosopher. 
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at his disposal? Without doubt, he gave the great preponder- 
ating place to Aristotelianism; but those who have not studied 
him through the medium of disciples who imprison him in 
their extreme and decadent peripateticism wonder at the wide 
span of his syncretism. It is not surprising that very contra- 
dictory systems should appeal to his authority. It has been 
shown that his intellectualism was not so simple and clear-cut 
as that of the Thomistic manuals. 

While we wait for the appearing of the genius who is to 
conciliate the philosophies and sciences by the genetic method, 
let us who are still groping our way among isolated systems be 
very humble, convinced that they yield us only broken lights 
of truth. The full flood of light can only come from the com- 
plete weaving together of things, beginning with their faraway 
birth; and only a God can exhaust it. 

Let us be patient and charitable. Long and arduous is the 
road to the attainment of a little truth. Let us not talk loudly 
about “total error.” There is never any total error in a system. 
At least some one of its points of view expresses some aspect of 
complex reality. Augustine and Leibniz understood that. 

The desired genetic synthesis of contingent being is not 
even within the powers of a man of genius. It demands in any 
case repeated trials before it can be centralized in a grand and 
solid structure, satisfying to the eye of the heart and the intel- 
ligence. But as it slowly elaborates itself, to reach at length a 
relative completeness, it will truly realize the ideal of the phi- 
losophia perennis: a fusion of truth of the most opposite sys- 
tems into a single body of thought, progressing within the 
framework of the Christian faith, whose requirements it ful- 
fils. This metaphysic will not be that of Aristotle or Descartes, 
reason or intuition, the finite or the infinite, the Occident or 
the Orient; it will be the all-embracing metaphysic of all hu- 
manity—-spirit and body, reason and heart moving calmly to- 
ward their allotted destiny, guided by the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into this world. 








BALTHASAR HUEBMAIER AND BAPTIST 
HISTORIC COMMITMENTS: 


JOHN W. JOHNSON 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California 


RUTH is Immortal,” said Balthasar Huebmaier, and 

after four hundred years of relative obscurity the 

mighty stream of time brings again to the surface 
the noble figure of the man who for freedom lived and died 
confident in the imperishability of the truth he sought and 
found. What meager facts are known about him are the re- 
sults of relatively recent research. There are encouraging 
signs, especially in Central Europe, of scholarly endeavor to 
focus attention, too long deferred, upon one of the brightest 
stars in the galaxy in the dawn of the New World of the Ren- 
aissance and the Reformation. 

Balthasar Huebmaier was born at Ach, near Augsburg, in 
the year 1480. Of his family little is known. It may be safely 
conjectured that his was a pious Catholic home, that he was 
early instructed in the “Faith,” and somewhat late started on 
his academic career for the priesthood. In 1503 he matricu- 
lated at the University of Freiburg. In 1511 he took his Mas- 
ter’s degree. With Eck for his companion and colleague he 
proceeded to Ingolstadt University as a lecturer and, in some 
sense, as a chaplain and chancellor. In 1512 he became a Doc- 
tor of Theology. In 1515 he was called to be the preacher at 
the University of Regensburg. From Regensburg he was 
called to Waldshut, leaving with the good will of the people of 
Regensburg and a gift of forty gulden. Up to this time there 


seems to have been nothing in his life and thought which 


*Paper read at the Commencement Theological Conference at the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California, May 1, 1928, 
5° 
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would indicate that he was anything other than a dutiful son 
of the Catholic church. 

Waldshut is a little town on the border of Switzerland, 
which at that time was under the Austrian Prince Ferdinand, 
a strong arm of the Church of Rome and a relentless pursuer of 
all reformers of religion. After about two years in Waldshut a 
change began to come over Huebmaier’s thinking. He devoted 
himself to the study of the Scriptures with steadfastness and 
zeal. It has been claimed that among the scholars of his day 
such men as Eck and Luther and Erasmus might know more 
than he, and be more ready in the appeal to the writings of the 
Fathers, but none among them was more versed in the Scrip- 
tures. If anything, at this time, Huebmaier was more zealous 
than ever before in his devotions, ritualistic observances and 
practices. Whatever else may be said for him, it cannot be 
gainsaid that he was ever learning. The spirit of Huebmaier 
as a student and an open-minded Christian is repeatedly reit- 
erated in his writings in a sentence such as this; “Here, 
brother, you have my opinion; if I err call me back.” Five 
years after Luther had nailed his ninety-five theses on the 
door at the University at Wittenburg, one year after Luther 
had been finally excommunicated from the church at Rome, 
one year after Ignatius Loyola had been converted, one year 
after Pope Leo X had died, when the Turk was beginning 
again to knock at the door of Central Europe and Switzerland 
was seething with disaffection toward the old faith and was on 
the eve of religious revolution—in that pregnant time, in the 
year 1522, Huebmaier began to regard the Catholic church 
as having departed from the Christian faith. Huebmaier, al- 
ways cautious and slow to arrive at final convictions of truth, 
went to Basel to confer with Erasmus, only to find him more 
willing to talk than to commit himself in writing. He visited 
Zwingli and conferred with him on the teachings of the New 
Testament regarding infant baptism. Zwingli at that time 
agreed with Huebmaier that the practice was unscriptural. 
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Later Zwingli sought to justify it by relating it to the practice 
of circumcision in the Hebrew economy. 

In 1522 Huebmaier was recalled to Regensburg, but dur- 
ing the next year he returned to Waldshut, doubtless because 
of the freer intellectual and religious atmosphere there, In 
October, 1523, he took part with Zwingli in an ecclesiastical 
council. With Zwingli, Huebmaier made his appeal to the 
Scriptures regarding the use of images; with Zwingli he 
argued that the mass was not a sacrifice but Christ’s testa- 
ment. He held that Christ did not say “This offer,” but “This 
do.” Yo aj) intents and purposes HMuebmaier was now an 
evangelical preacher. The King of Austria demanded of the 
town of Waldshut that he be given up fo the Austrian authori- 
ties. The people of Waldshut resisted the King for their pas- 
tor. The Bishop of Constance remonstrated with the officials 
of Waldshut and demanded that Huebmaier appear before 
him. It became evident that the Austrian government was de- 
termined to arrest Huebmaier, even if it were necessary to re- 
sort to war upon the town. This situation raised an ethical 
problem for Huebmaier. It became a question of his personal 
safety or sacrifice for the sake of the city. He chose the latter 
alternative and, escorted by three knights, he left Waldshut 
for Schaffhausen, where he was met by three other knights, to 
be escorted under promise to safety. It was here that he wrote 
his plea for religious liberty entitled: ‘Concerning Heretics 
and Those Who Burn Them,” which he closed with the im- 
mortal words ever to be associated with his name, “Truth is 
immortal’’! 

Suddenly he returned from Schaffhausen to Waldshut, 
which had not escaped trouble by his leaving. It still sought 
freedom, and Austria was determined to deny it. We next find 
Huebmaier in Nicholsburg, in Moravia, at that time the only 
part of Europe that had any semblance of freedom. Nichols- 
burg, however, soon passed into the hands of Austria, and Fer- 
dinand, as the loyal son of Rome, demanded that Nichols- 
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burg surrender Huebmaier to the Austrian authorities. He 
was finally surrendered, taken to Vienna, and cast into the 
palace prison. Later he was taken to the government prison in 
the castle at Greifenstein. Here his old friend and schoolmate, 
Faber, came to discuss doctrine with him. Huebmaier was 
willing to concede to almost all Catholic doctrine except that 
Faber could not persuade him on scriptural grounds that in- 
fants should be baptised, and that the elements oi the Euchar- 
ist undergo any change in the celebration of the mass” Under 
torture Huebmaier at least once recanted, but Jet none igno- 
rant of torture of body and mind for the sake of unwelcome 
truth raise the finger of scorn and reproach. Encouraged and 
stimulated by the Christian devotion of his noble wife, he re- 
covered the clarity of his faith and the courage of his convic- 
tions. Taken to Vienna, he was led through the streets to the 
stake. Seeing the faggots, he lifted up his voice and cried, “‘O 
Gracious God, forgive my sin in my great torment. O Father, 
I give thee thanks that thou wilt take me out of this vale of 
tears. With joy I desire to die and come to thee. O Lamb that 
takest away the sin of the world! O God into thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit!” To the people he said: “O dear brothers, if I 
have injured any in word or deed, may he forgive me for the 
sake of my merciful God. I forgive all those that have done 
me harm.’” 

Three days later, with a great stone tied to her neck, con- 
stant to the very last in fidelity to her faith, his wife was 
thrown into the waters of the Danube. 

By this brief biographical sketch we have sought to orient 
our thought so as to see our Baptist historic commitments in 
their very inception. Exact conformity to our theme would 
require a treatment of a more severe academic character than 
we are able to give. We are confronted at the outset with the 
striking difference between the world in which Balthasar 


* Cf. Vedder, Balthasar Huebmaier, pp. 235 ff. 
° Ibid., pp. 242-44. 
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Huebmaier lived and the modern world of religious life and 
thought created for us since Strauss wrote his Life of Jesus, 
and Baur his Church History. For well-nigh a century theo- 
logians have sought to see and interpret religion and its phe- 
nomena in the light of history. Figuratively speaking, their 
most used tools have been the spirit-level of a priori historic 
normal causalities and the yard-stick of historic successions. 
We have come upon a time when the historical method has 
itself become subject to criticism. The historical method has 
not been, and cannot be, discarded, but it must deliver itself 
from the claim of absolute exhaustiveness in matters of re- 
ligion. To know the trail and keep one’s eye only upon it, may 
leave us largely in ignorance of the wealth of the landscape. 

So important is this matter that Troeltsch named it The 
Present-Day Crisis of the Philosophy of History. The third 
volume of his collected works is devoted to this problem 
alone.* We are here interested in the matter of historical 
method only in respect to the methods of approach to the 
problems confronting us in any appraisement we may make 
of Huebmaier and the beginnings of Baptist history. 

If today we tend to rely too much upon the historical 
method, a totally different condition prevailed in Huebmaier’s 
time. William Adams Brown says that the sense of the historic 
character of Christianity is lacking in Zwingli, and in this he 
remained a true son of the Catholic church.° Baur says in his 
Kirchengeschichte (Bd. IV,s. 440): 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Anabaptist than his complete 
lack of all historical consciousness. Does Protestantism wish to carry on 
its reformation upon historically given levels and to retain as much as 
possible of the established religion with which its evangelical conscious- 


“Cf. Ernst Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Problems, Erster Kapitel, “Die 
Heutige Krisis der Historie,” pp. 1-11; Gesamelte Schriften, Band II1; Glaubenslehre, 
Erster Teil, “Glaube u. Geschichte,” pp. 81 ff. Georg Wobbermin, Geschichte und 
Historie in der Religionswissenshaft (Tubingen: Mohr, 1911). Debelius, Geschicht- 
liche und Ubergeschichtliche Religion (Goethingen; Vandenhoech und Ruprecht, 
1925). 

* William Adams Brown, The Essence of Christianity, p. 93. 
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ness would permit it to combine, the Anabaptist, on the other hand, sets 
himself in opposition to everything in the status quo. He makes a breach 
with history and turns to religious and political radicalism. According to 
Baur, the Anabaptist claimed there should be established throughout a 
new order of things, and just as he most vigorously makes a breach with 
the past, so he recognizes for the future no historical mediation. The 
Anabaptist reformation ideas demand in one moment realization and to 
stand before it in the concretest reality.® 


But this rejection of the historical inheritance in religion 
and method of reform is the primal result of an extreme em- 
phasis upon the essential inner nature of religion. The inner 
life became the starting-point and the criterion of the outer 
life, and in place of the spiritual there steps in a Chiliasm of 
the crassest materialism. Baur further claims that it was on 
this ground, and other writers support him in this opinion, that 
the hatred of Protestant and Catholic alike against the Ana- 
baptist is to be explained. “Death by fire and sword was the 
usual fate which met the worst of all heretics,” and Baur in a 
striking sentence concludes: ‘“Doch wurde dadurch das Feuer, 
das in ihnen brannte, noch nicht gedémpft” (“Still was the 
fire that burned in them not put out.”)’ These historic words 
were prophetic, and well might be a motto for the four-hun- 
dreth anniversary of Huebmaier and his contemporaries. 

We may accept Baur’s opinion of the lack of historic sense 
in the Anabaptist, reminding ourselves that the sense in which 
that term “historic” has been used for the last half-century and 
more would be equally inapplicable to any of the contempo- 
rary movements in the Reformation time. The evangelical ex- 
perience of the Anabaptist, so vivid, so liberating, and so time- 
less in its nature to the believer, constitutes a phenomenon in 
history that refuses to be corraled in time—space limits and 
be measured by their criteria. Their religious experience could 
not then, and cannot now, be reduced to a this-world histor- 


°Cf. Ferdinand Christian Baur, “Die Wiedertaufer und die Mennoniten,” 
Kirchengeschichte der Neueren Zeit (Tiibingen, 1863), pp. 438 ff. 
"Ibid., p. 441. 
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ical account. It belonged too much to a yonder-world super- 
historical realm. 

The method by which we must approach the study of the 
Anabaptist movement must take into consideration, not mere- 
ly the horizontal plane of religious phenomena, for on this 
level much will remain unexplained and inexplicable. We rec- 
ognize today two methods of historical study the statement of 
which will serve as a guide to a closer treatment of our specific 
theme. They are conveniently termed the Heuristic and the 
Hermeneutic methods. Langlois and Seignobos, of the French 
school of critical historians, make this distinction of methods, 
but American scholarship, both in university and theological 
studies, has given particular emphasis to the Heuristic method, 
which industriously.seeks the facts and their verification in 
the lair of their original sources. So rich are the results of this 
method that there is of necessity a cautious approach to the 
Hermeneutic method, which concerns itself with interpreta- 
tion of facts ascertained. 

Along with the two methods of historical study we have 
today to reckon with a twofold view of science which corre- 
sponds to the twofold method of historical research. The 
twofold view of science embraces natural science and cultural 
science. This dual view recognizes on the surface a dual world 
—the world of nature and the world of mind, the world of fact 
and the world of value, the world of matter and the world of 
spirit. They are not separable, neither are they identical. 
This is the distinction made by Henri Rickert, of Heidelberg,” 
and is essentially supported by Streeter in his book entitled 
Reality, in which he distinguishes the world quantitatively 
known and the world qualitatively known.” 

*Cf. Henri Rickert, Die Grenzen der Naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung 
(3 u. 4 Auflage), Drittes Kapitel, p. 1, Viertes Kapitel, pp. i-x; Kulturwissenschaft 
und Naturwissenschaft, Kap. III, “Der Hauptgegensatz”; Kant als Philosoph der 
Modernen Kultur, Dreizehntes Kap., “Wissen und Glauben,” pp. 187 ff. 


°Cf. B. H. Streeter, Reality, a New Correlation of Science and Religion (Mac- 
Millan, 1926), pp. 107, 108. 
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If ever the Anabaptist wing of the Protestant Reformation 
is to receive its fair meed of vindication it must be diserim- 
inately studied with these distinctions of historical method 
and philosophical procedure clearly in mind. 

We have a dual problem on our hands, one that is as sig- 
nificant for the student of religion in its spiritual phenomena 
as it has long proved of unique significance socially for the 
student of economic history and social ethics. We have the 
actual history of the movement in Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and England. If there is even partial truth in the account 
of the fanaticism of Munster and in some of the Anabaptist 
communes in Central Europe we may well join the conspiracy 
of silence in which Baptists are not wholly irresponsible. But 
there are signs that impartial historical students will not rest 
content with that conspiracy.” The best available book in 
English on the social and economic phases of the Anabaptist 
movement is The Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists, by Belfort 
Bax (1903). Following Kautsky, Belfort Bax seeks to ac- 
count for the Anabaptist movement chiefly in terms social and 
economic. It is significant, however, that Professor Hans von 
Schubert, of Heidelberg, who stands in the first rank of 
church historians, should publish as recently as 1919 a defense 
for the religious character of the revolution at Munster in a 
book entitled The Communism of the Anabaptists at Munster 
and Its Sources (Der Kommunismus der Wiedertaufer in 
Munster und seine Quellen).” The reviewer, Gustav Kruger, 
writes: 

The Anabaptist movement at Munster in Westphalia (1534) cul- 
minated in the erection of a communistic theocracy, which claimed to be 
the center of a universal revolution introducing the end of the world. As 
against the historians of the Marxian socialist school (for instance Kaut- 


**Hans von Schubert, Der Kommunismus der Wiedertaufer in Munster und 
seine Quellen (Heidelberg, 1919). Carl Sachsse, Doctor Balthasar Huebmaier als 
Theologe (Neue Studien zur Geschichte und Kirche, 20), 1914; Harvard Theological 
Review (January, 1924), p. 8; J. Loserth, Balthasar Huebmaier (1893); H. C. 
Vedder, Balthasar Huebmaier (1905). 


* Harvard Theological Review (January, 1924), pp. 8 ff. 
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sky), who try to understand this communism as a merely economic move- 
ment, Von Schubert shows that its foundations were purely religious. In 
his inquiry into the spiritual sources of the movement he takes us back to 
the pseudo-Clementine literature of the early centuries, which give a com- 
munistic interpretation of the account of the Jerusalem Church in Acts, 
chapter 3. He shows how by a long process—in itself a history of mis- 
understanding, error, and falsification—the Clementine statements came 
into the hands of Sebastian Franck, the profound German mystic (1542), 
who enlarged them, combined them with kindred ideas of ancient and of 
later origin, and brought them to popular attention. In this way the 
evangelical preacher Brendt Rothmann, the intellectual leader of the 
Munster Anabaptists, gained knowledge of them. Then the apocalyptic 
idea, and finally the apocalyptic propaganda of action, attached them- 
selves to them. This learned and suggestive monograph opens up new 
knowledge on this subject. 


How different is the attitude of the anonymous author of 
A Short History of the Anabaptist, published in London in the 
year 1647, to that of Professor Hans von Schubert. The open- 
ing paragraphs of this ancient book are as follows: 


As in a hot summer day, many times there riseth a great mist with 
the Sun-rising, the like comes to pass at the rising of the Sun of Right- 
eousness. Since the days of the Apostles, that Sun never shone with more 
brightness and vigour than in Luther’s beginnings; but it seemeth that 
this very strength of the Sun-shine of the truth which dispelled the dark 
night of Popery, raised the foul mist of Anabaptism; which sinister effect 
must not be ascribed to the nature of the Truth, but to the indisposition 
of the several subjects not capable to receive it; for where the Gospel 
meeteth with the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit (which yet is the 
work of Grace, not Nature) it first enlightneth the understanding, and . 
then sweetly perswadeth the will and warmeth the affections; but meet- 
ing with weak and turbulent natures, whose judgment is all passion, it 
fills them with a wild zeal, and that precious liquor turns into vinegar 
being poured into such unclean vessels. 

This was seen in the common people of Germany, Low-countries and 
Switzerland, whose souls were as course as their condition; for no sooner 
had Luther and Zwingli begun to preach the true reformed Gospel, but 
the people made to themselves a new Gospel of Licentiousness and rebel- 
lion, which produced such furious effects, that it was like to have stran- 
gled the true Gospel in its cradle; and it seemed that God, angry at the 
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wilful blindness of the world that loved darkness better than light, had 
prepared a worm to strike that gourd the next day after her sudden happy 
rising. 

Professor Hans von Schubert’s apology, at least in respect 
to recent Christian scholarly research, is symptomatic of a 
more exact study to be expected of the Anabaptist movement. 
Even at its worst it was a peoples’ movement forced into action 
by economic slavery and ecclesiastical commerce in souls. We 
cannot in this paper enter into a discussion of the fanatical 
exuberances of religious zeal and fantastic apocalypticisms, 
nor the equally fanatical outbursts of the passionate and pur- 
blind statesmenship of their enemies, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, nor can we indiscriminately condone the fanaticisms of 
the Anabaptists. 

We are standing today at a point in history from which we 
can see not only the deplorable in Zurick and Waldshut and 
Munster and Vienna. We can see in the dozen years between 
1517 and the Protestation of the second diet in Speier in 1529 
the mighty outwellings of a religious movement comparable 
only to the unleashings of the dogs of war and the releasing of 
religious, humanitarian, national and international idealisms, 
fanaticisms, and new tyrannies in the dozen years or so since 
1914. 

It is impossible to study the Anabaptist movement, 
whether sympathetically or unsympathetically, as a thing 
apart. It is but one tributary that ran into the great conflu- 
ence of the stream of European religious and social reforma- 
tion. As a social phase of the life of the time it was doomed to 
a relentless suppression and speedy extermination. As a re- 
ligious movement, as Baur says, “Its flame was not extin- 
guished.” 

Forsyth, while writing on the whole sympathetically, over- 
stresses its subjectivism, but shows the spirit of Anabaptism 
leaping the British Channel as the vivifier of English inde- 
pendency and the modifier of Scotch Calvinism which tended 
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to restrict spiritual freedom and confine British religion in a 
theocratic society.” 

In his Soziallehren, Troeltsch, than whom there is no bet- 
ter interpreter of the significance of the Anabaptist move- 
ment, writes: “As the Sect and Mystic Types were included 
in the Mediaeval Church, so the expression of the idea of the 
Church in Protestantism included also the Sect and Mystic 
Types.’””* The Anabaptist movement was thus a profoundly 
spiritual movement being governed from within and finding 
its authority within for its entire field of external relations. 
If Lutheranism had at first rejected the authority of Rome for 
the conscience of Wittenberg, and Zwingli had overthrown all 
symbols of art for religion and reduced the sacraments to mere 
symbolism in the sanctions of an immanental theology, if Cal- 
vinism could overthrow the mystic sacramental claims of 
Catholicism in the interests of a theocratic Geneva, warranted 
by a theology of a transcendant sovereign lawgiver, the Ana- 
baptists erred differently only in kind, and not in principle, 
when they refused to stop short of the absolute freedom of the 
inner religious consciousness, rejecting no less violently the 
economic status quo than did the Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Zwinglians in their respective antitheses. The Anabaptist 
movement was the common people’s share in the religious and 
social life of the later Renaissance and Reformation. It spread 
in a fashion remarkably similar to the spread of amorphous 
religious groups in the first one hundred and fifty years of our ~ 
era and the phenomenal spread of Methodist societies in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. 

Not only was the Anabaptist movement similar to these 
movements in religious fervor, but also in their fissiparous 
character, to use a term of Baron von Hiigel.’* They broke up 
into numerous sects according to local conditions, local leader- 

“Cf. P. T. Forsyth, Faith, Freedom, and the Future, especially chaps. i-vii. 


* Cf. Ernst Troeltsch, Gesam. Scrift. Soziallehren, Bd. I, p. 794. 


“Baron fr. W. von Huegel: Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Re 
ligion, p. 242. 
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ship, or peculiar doctrinal emphases. Baur says ‘“Protestant- 
ism has originally in itself a mystical element in its inward- 
ness and depth.’”® The history of Protestantism has its start- 
ing-point in Luther’s predilection for the historically signifi- 
cant little book called German Theology, and then especially 
in Karlstadt, Schwenfeld, and Sebastian Franck. The Ana- 
baptists were the spiritual kin of the Waldenses, Vaudois and 
the Piedmontese. Their leaders included such fanatics as Jan 
of Leyden and Muntzer, Hut, an extremist in Chiliastic be- 
liefs, Wideman, an extremist in communism. They were led 
also by such scholarly priests as Reublin, Grebel, Mantz, and 
Huebmaier. 

With little discrimination the name Anabaptist was ap- 
plied to a wide variety of men and groups holding highly di- 
vergent views in the sixteenth century. 

Thus far we have sought to distinguish the Anabaptist 
tributary in the stream of the Reformation and to character- 
ize it as the extreme representation of the essential principle 
of the Reformation, viz., inward and spiritual freedom from 
all external bonds and restrictions. It would take us too far 
afield in this brief hour to discuss its religious and theological 
relation to Luther’s sola fide, Calvin’s theocracy, and Zwingli’s 
spiritual city-state. 

We consider it will be more profitable in the time at our 
disposal to discuss the problem from the point of view of 
philosophical principles involved, and consider in closing its 
application to the historic commitments which have charac- 
terized Baptists more or less throughout the years. 

In his book,** The Significance of Protestantism for the 
Rise of the Modern World, Troeltsch shows that Protestant- 
ism was an affirmation of autonomy over against authority, 
a relativism over against absolutism, a this-worldness over 
against the Catholic “other-worldness, a self-trusting affirma- 


*F. Ch. Bauer, op. cit., “Die Protestantische Mystik,” p. 347. 


* Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Enstehung der 
Modernen Welt, pp. 1-17. 
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tive progressive optimism over against the despair of suppres- 
sion by transcendent authority.” 

The historic background of the modern Protestant world 
was the world of authority-culture where all life was brought 
under a lex dei which in practice meant the law of the church, 
and a lex naturae which practically meant a Stoic view of life 
and of nature. The consequence of this /ex dei and this lex 
naturae was to seek release in a thoroughgoing asceticism.” 

At bottom we are confronted with a philosophical prin- 
ciple lying in the relation of the Anabaptist movement to its 
social and religious objectivities, i.e., in the relation of auton- 
omy to authority, of spiritual life to external law, of inner to 
outer religion, of the matter of the religious experience to the 
form of the religious institution. Institutions are the organ- 
ized expressions of ideas. The architecture of a city is the ex- 
posure of its mind. Organizations exist as the articulation of 
an organizing spirit. At the heart of every formulation of doc- 
trine is an organizing reflection upon religious life. Within 
every creed is a cultus. Some truth or other is the kernel of 
every community. Every change in a community or creed or 
church is due to the bursting life of cultus and to the com- 
munal spirit. The relation is that of the inward to the out- 
ward, and is not chemical,’* nor mathematical, nor mechanical 
in its analogy, but organic. It suffices here merely to mention 


the parables of Jesus by the sea. Dean Inge significantly says | 


that “The Catholic may quote the fine saying of a medieval 
mystic that he who can see the inward in the outward is more 
spiritual than he who can see the inward in the inward.’””? 
Whether he is more spiritual or not I will Jeave it to you 
to debate, though I agree with the mystic, but this we may 


“ Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

* Cf. G. P. Adams, Idealism and the Modern Age, chaps. i-iii. 

*W. R. Inge, “Institutionalism and Mysticism,” Hibbert Journal (July, 1914), 
PP. 766-79. 
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claim, that he who can see the inward in the outward and uses 
the outward as the expression of the inward is a sound philoso- 
pher and a good Baptist to boot. 

By the very complexity of the Anabaptist movement, in- 
terwoven as it was in geographically widespread groups under 
varying leadership and emphases, it is not easy to delineate 
exactly their doctrines any more than it would be precisely to 
state the Baptist beliefs of the present company. There can, 
however, in spite of wide variation, be found a common 
ground of faith exercised and grace experienced in personal 
and communal life. In these we share the liberation of the 
soul from the bondage of sin, which liberation carries with it 
the implications of mental, ecclesiastical, social, and political 
freedom. As stated many times, the genius of Baptists is faith, 
freedom, and fraternity. These concepts cover their spiritual 
releasement, their intellectual liberty, and their ecclesiastical 
democratic polity. It is this genius which explains the denial 
of authority of the civil magistrate in matters of religion; it 
explains the independence of the local congregation as an or- 
ganic unity in a covenant bond of believers in Christ. This 
bond, being spiritual, is beyond the reach, hence beyond the 
control, of all external authority, whether civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, No final formulation of creed can be reached which can 
have binding force, since its genius is organic and too speedily 
outgrows its forms. [ts forms cannot but be variants: its 
genius, constant. 

It is here that we meet both the strength and weakness of 
the Baptist genius. Its danger is its subjectivism. When it is 
spiritually strong it tends to a charterless sea of mysticism; 
when the fires of its spirituality burn low it tends to colorless 
independency. Baur writes of a minister named Weigel (4. 
1588), the spirit of whose mysticism was expressed in the re- 
markable sentence”: “Gott erbarme sich selber im Men- 
schen” (“God comforts himself or nourishes himself in 
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Man”’).” In that sentence says Baur, rightly, he leads away 
from the essence of faith. The mysticism which has its alpha 
and omega in a subjective experience only self-derived and 
self-tested is not only solipsistic, egocentric, but unscriptural 
and ultimately fanatic. The claims of subjective experience 
must be subjected to the criterion of an inner objective of fact 
known, of truth perceived, of life experienced. 

The claims of Christian subjectivism must always be test- 
ed by Christian objectivity in the person of Jesus Christ. By 
the same principle the claims to spiritual, intellectual, eccles- 
jiastica) freedom can, in our judgment, only be supported by 
the appeal to an authority logically objective to itself. We 
must stand free and not become again entangled in a yoke of 
bondage, but the criterion of our freedom is in that place 
where we found it—the objective redemption in Christ Jesus. 

It is this which sets the heart aflame, burns up the dross of 
sin, enlightens the mind, and transmutes the liberated spirit 
to a torch of freedom for all the nations. 

It is this inner freedom which becomes the charter and 
only guaranty of the emancipation which will reverse Rous- 
seau’s dictum, “Men are born free, but everywhere they are 
in chains,” to read ‘“‘Men are born slaves, but everywhere they 


become free men.” 
It is by this same principle of a subjective-objective rela- 


tion that Baptists test their relation to the ordinances of bap- - 


tism and the Lord’s Supper. The Anabaptists were not so 
much the objects of hatred and persecution because they were 
Anabaptists and their ministers shared both elements with 
their flocks, but because of what their observance of these 
ordinances symbolized, both for themselves and the ecclesias- 
tical and state authorities. They might not have perished lit- 
erally by the thousands by water and fire and sword had they 

”F. Ch. Baur, op. cit., p. 347: “Der Geist seiner Mystik ist in dem bemerkens- 


werthen Satze ausgesprochen—Gott erbarme sich selber im menschen—Diesen Satz 
leitete er aus dem Wesen des Glaubens ab.” 
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not acknowledged in these ordinances the mediatorship and 
lordship of Christ alone. In these symbols they had displaced 
the magic-working sacraments by an experienced immediacy 
of forgiveness through Christ and the communion in the living 
word and fellowship with Christ in joy and pain in the union 
of believers. 

Again, we would test the matter by the form and find the 
value of the form in the matter. The ordinances are thus in- 
stitutions symbolizing the freedom of the soul and invisible 
bonds of imperishable union of the believer with Christ and 
spiritual communal life and sustenance and triumphant joy 


and sorrow. 
Standing behind the white marble a}tar in the Luther Me- 


morial Church in Speier is a white marble statue of the Christ, 
on the pedestal of which are the words in German, “No man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.’ At the foot of this 
statue Lutheran and Anglican, Calvinist and Arminian, Con- 
gregationalist and Baptist join hands in common confession 
and timeless confidence. Let him who has found his freedom 


here rejoice in the hope of the day when there will be no Cath- 
olic or Protestant, no Jew nor Gentile, but all men shall bear 


branded on their inner lives the sign and symbol of the im- 
mortal truth which makes men free. 


*“Niemand kommt zum Fader denn durch Mich.” 
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VER since the publication in 1910 of his Ezra Studies 
L, it has become a habit, among those who follow, how- 
ever tardily, the literature of Old Testament studies, 

not only to listen with respectful attention to Professor Tor- 
rey, but also to expect from him arrestingly striking and stim- 
ulative contributions. Those who eagerly secured and read 
his work on The Second Isaiah,’ published in 1928, will not 
have had those expectations disappointed, nor will they have 
had any cause to revise, in a deprecatory direction, their esti- 
mate of Dr. Torrey’s significance as an Old Testament scholar. 
That the foregoing may not be regarded as the usual per- 
functory offering on the altar of academic politeness the writer 
hastens to say that he does not feel at all favorably disposed to 
the major thesis of the work under discussion. That, however, 
has no bearing on the achievement of its author. He has writ- 
ten another work of real significance, a work which, like his 
Ezra Studies, will be influential for years to come in stimulat- 
ing research, and in molding, in important respects, the meth- - 
ods and conclusions of those who engage in it. Higher tribute 
than this paid to any author would savor of adulation. Biblical 
criticism will be a living and progressive unit in the army 
which marches under the banner of truth so long as its devotees 
have wit enough to respect brains and wisdom enough never 
to assume that the best of brains is infallible. The writer en- 
ters the lists with his helmet doffed in sincere and respectful 
admiration for the conception and the execution of the book 


*Charles Cutler Torrey, The Second Isaiah: A New Interpretation (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1928), xii+477 pages. $5.00. 
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which he discusses, and for the technical skill, critical acumen, 
imaginative power, and literary ability of its author. 

Professor Torrey’s book has three parts: a series of liter- 
ary essays arranged in twelve chapters, a translation, with in- 
dication of metric form, of Isaiah, chapters 34, 35, 40-66, and 
a commentary on the text. The thesis of the work is expound- 
ed in the first eight chapters. Only these will be dealt with 
here and limitations of space will make detailed treatment of 
these portions impossible. It is to be hoped that those who 
feel disposed to criticize the critic will remember that he es- 
says a well-nigh impossible task. 

The eight chapters under discussion fall logically into two 
groups: one of five chapters which are constructive in the 
sense that they present to us the author’s “new view” of the 
prophecy and the prophet; the other, of three chapters which 
are destructive inasmuch as their aim is to expose the weak- 
nesses of what is called the “modern view” of the latter half 
of Isaiah’s prophecy. In the book itself this second group is 
placed first. The method adopted in discussing the work will 
be to reverse the order, the reason being, as will later be shown, 
that the conclusions of the second part everywhere condition 
and prejudice Professor Torrey’s judgment in his treatment of 
the critical position he assails. 


I 


Chapter iv is most happily styled, “A New View of the 
Prophecy.” Its salient points may be briefly summarized from 
page 53 as follows. The work of the Second Isaiah consists of 
a series of twenty-seven poems comprising chapters 34, 35, 
40—66 of the present Book of Isaiah. These poems stand even 
now in their original order and display such unity and homo- 
geneity as to make inevitable the conclusion that they are the 
work of one man. They were written in Palestine near the end 
of the fifth century B.c., are addressed to a people which lives 
in its native land and which has never lived elsewhere, a peo- 
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ple whose peculiar cultus is in active operation as the prophet 
writes. 

The argument from which these conclusions are drawn 
runs somewhat as follows: There is made, to begin with (p. 
53), the statement that one main theme only runs through all 
the poems, which is “the hope of Israel, the people chosen of 
God to save the world.” The age in which this theme was de- 
veloped is the latter half of the Persian period because the 
conditions of the people addressed fit those which existed at 
this time. The towns are decimated by reason of a long-con- 
tinued emigration of the populace. As a result the people of 
this vassal province have become a miserable remnant, and 
the Holy Land has come, to most of this remnant, to seem to 
have no religious future. 

The genesis of the poems is explained by Professor Torrey 
as follows. The exhaustion and decimation of the country 
through emigration has resulted, not only in the religious pes- 
simism before referred to, but in the rise of a new evil, apos- 
tasy. The newness of this evil is defined as “new as to its 
prevalence.” To counteract this pessimism and apostasy the 
prophet wrote this poetical reinterpretation of the nation’s 
history, present status, and future possibilities. 

The prophet himself was a pessimist inasmuch as he saw 
no hope at all in the present order and utterly disregarded the 
political situation. It was this helplessness about human agen- . 
cies which made him predict an intervention on the part of 
deity. Emphatically this divorce of the prophecy from history, 
which reminds one, by the way, of Holscher’s treatment of 
Deuteronomy, is reaffirmed on page 55: “There is no human 
helper, no other occasion for acting than his [Yahweh’s] own 
feeling of necessity.” The cause of the prophet’s distress does 
not lie at all in any external circumstance, but only in the mor- 
al and religious condition of his people. 

This pessimistic messianist is no prophet of a return or res- 
toration, but rather is the prophet of the dispersion. He is not 
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disturbed by the failure of a political kingdom, but by the 
break-up of a nation through voluntary exile. Indeed, long 
before the fall of the nation Judah, the paganization and de- 
cline of Israel had uprooted all hope of a united kingdom. The 
populace was not interested in nationalism per se. The reli- 
gious “restoration” which took place under Zerubbabel was 
due to the tenacious loyalty of “the Jews” and the power of 
the religious motive in them. Economically, however, the re- 
covery was rapid, and on this side of life the Jerusalem of the 
times of Cyrus stood in no need of any outside assistance at 
- all. There was, in short, no motive for the Zionism which the 
Second Isaiah has been supposed to have preached in Babylon. 

On the contrary, all the tendencies of the times were 
against a racial concentration in Palestine from the end of the 
seventh century on. Migration was the order of the day. In 
such a time of racial ebb and flow these bucolic Hebrews, in 
their isolated “and of small farms, quiet villages, and diminu- 
tive cities,’’ became “‘for the first time fully aware of countries 
incomparably richer and more prosperous than Palestine.” 
They emigrated in increasing numbers. That meant an infill- 
ing by foreign stocks and a dilution of the racial strain at 
home. This was a moment of crisis. Israel was in danger of 
dissolution. Looking at the Holy Land now, the Jews would 
be likely to see in it merely the scene of a preliminary training 
for a larger life, a training now accomplished. The danger was 
that they should come to feel that there was nothing of unique 
value in their own religion, and so come to feel freedom to as- 
similate to the world about them. The masses did not see this 
danger. Even their leaders were no more than “perplexed” by 
it. In fact they were immersed in practical concerns and had 
no time for theology. 

There was, in Jerusalem, late in the Persian period, a nu- 
cleus of earnest and open-minded seekers after truth “who 
saw plainly that the old order was gone in religious philosophy 
as well as external affairs.”” They were impressed by the excel- 
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lences of the heathen cults, but they did not know how to cor- 
relate the new liberalism with the old dogmas. The Second 
Isaiah was, then, the man who rose to fulfil this need of the 
hour. Judaism had to show that it had something “to con- 
tribute to a wider world” or die of inanition. This prophet saw 
“how the hoarded property of a small people was intended to 
become the property of the world.” Consciously and with deep 
reflection he sat down to meet the need of the hour. 

The doctrines which the prophet produced as a result of 
his cogitations were as follows. There is only one God. This 
God is “equally the God of all races and nations on earth” 
(p. 67). He requires only the spiritual approach because he 
himself is a spirit who dwells in no temple. What he desires of 
Jew and Gentile alike is faith, repentance, uprightness, good 
will, and kindly dealing among men. The prophet is not only 
a spiritually minded ethical monotheist, he is also a genially 
liberal cosmopolitan. 

As an expression of, and proof of, the rightness of his at- 
titude the prophet developed what Professor Torrey calls his 
“argument from history.” That Yahweh is as before repre- 
sented is shown especially by the historical evidence of his 
having conceived an eternal plan embracing all mankind which 
he has thus far carried out. The Hebrews are the custodians 
of the record of this plan. As such they, with their written 
record, are Yahweh’s witnesses. The content of the witness — 
they are to bear is that the God who performed the wonders 
told of in the written record is such a God that he will carry 
out his eternal plan. Their message, it would seem, has only 
two tenses: past and future. It has nothing really to do with 
the present. But Professor Torrey guards this point. The 
present enters into the plan as a period of discipline. The pres- 
ent distress of Israel, especially the fact of its dispersion, is 
God’s technique for winning the heathen. Not only are the 
Jews of the Diaspora to witness for Yahweh, but by their suf- 
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ferings they are to “make atonement for the sins of the hea- 
then world” (p. 73). 

Professor Torrey admits, however, that the foregoing ar- 
gument had one weak point. It had no appeal to skeptics and 
foreigners. The one link needed in the chain of evidence was 
“the actual triumph of Israel as a visible fact.” It is this need 
which accounts for the prophet’s habit, “whenever he is depict- 
ing the Gentiles as acknowledging the God of Israel,” of join- 
ing the future to the past. That is why there seems to be no 
present tense, no actual contact with reality, in his witness. 

The reader now has before him as fair and complete a sur- 
vey of the heart of Professor Torrey’s book as it is within the 
writer’s power, in the space available, to give. He will also, no 
doubt, have realized that this new view of the prophecy raises 
many problems, four of the chief of which are dealt with seri- 
atim in chapters v—viil. 

One thing which the reader will have realized is that the 
chapter outlined above gives us, not only a new view of the 
prophecy, but also a new conception of a prophet. The earlier 
prophets, one has always believed, were essentially forthtellers 
rather than foretellers. Whether the technique they employed 
was historical narrative or the study of present conditions, or 
the prophetic look into the future, they were always men who 
sought to influence a situation in real life. This prophet, as the 
author tells us in the closing lines of chapter iv, is one who 
“may have imagined an approaching crisis in real life,”’ but 
who “more probably gave no thought to such external in- 
cidents.” He was a poetical eschatologist (p. 74), a poet and 
herald, an evangelist (p. 75). 

It is not surprising to find, then, that the fifth chapter is 
devoted to the enhancement of the distinction between this 
prophet and the majority of his predecessors, and in particular 
aims at divorcing him once and for all from any connection 
with real life. The author’s reason for the line he follows here 
is that the historico-critical methods have had the effect of 
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obscuring the literary unity and the spiritual value of the 

poems. Too much interest in the mere theology of the writer 

and in the historical background he reveals, and no interest in, 

or capacity for, literary appreciation has resulted in the per- 

petration of exegetical absurdities, a point which is later splen- 

didly illustrated at the expense of Duhm. Even now, the au- 

thor continues, in spite of the recent discovery of and emphasis 

upon the formal scheme of Hebrew poetry, ‘‘the atmosphere” 

in critical circles “has not seemed favorable to literary appre- 

ciation.” The reasons for this, he thinks, are two: first, the 

innate inability of the historically minded to appreciate the 
moods of the poet, and, in particular, “to take account of the 

figurative and idealistic character of such writings”; and sec- 
ond, “the current low estimate of Hebrew literature and reli- 
gion of the Greek period.” On this latter point, which is dis- 
cussed at length on page 85, it should be said, one thinks, that 
Professor Torrey seems to be oblivious of the influence which 
he himself has exercised in the last few years. The writer, for 

one, finds himself very largely in agreement with him and be- 
lieves that many others, like him, have not developed any prej- 
udice against such writings on the ground of their lateness. So 

this chapter proceeds to make of the Second Isaiah a poet 
rather than a prophet, a religious philosopher and teacher with 
“no consciousness of a divine election other than that which 

any devout man of letters might claim.” One wonders if the, 
prophet has not been sacrificed needlessly in order to save the 

prophecy from a criticism which has been transcended though 

not overthrown. 

A second major issue raised by this new view of the proph- 
ecy is the unity of these poems. The criticism which now holds 
the field denies the unity of 56-66 and 34, 35 with 40-55. This 
chapter maintains it and even asserts (p. 92) that ‘“‘when these 
masterpieces were rescued and preserved for the world by be- 
ing brought under the cover of Isaiah’s great name” they even 
then had long been circulated as a separate unit. Professor 
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Torrey’s distinction, then, is not so great as it seemed at first. 
He is only the second rescuer of this great work which has so 
strangely needed succor. But, unseemly levity aside, the evi- 
dence for the continuous unity of these chapters is found in 
the preservation of an original order, and in the presence 
throughout them of one definite and characteristic chain of 
ideas. These things may be observed in spite of the admitted 
fact (p. 93) that there is “‘no such progress in thought ... . 
as to fix approximately the relative position of each,” so that 
it is “hardly ever the case that a poem takes formal account 
of its predecessor.” 

This last rather damaging admission is safeguarded, how- 
ever, by the contention that “‘these songs, homilies, and dra- 
matic scenes are the product of very diverse moods.” This is 
perhaps the heart of the chapter, for it is, in effect, a justifica- 
tion for an essentially subjective approach to the study of the 
poems. The interpreter must have freedom to use his imagina- 
tion so that he may enter into the poet’s mood. That is, of 
course, a privilege any interpreter may claim; and if criticism 
ever adopts it there will be as many schools of opinion about 
the prophecy as there are eloquent and persuasive writers like 
Torrey. It is unnecessary to deal further with this first phase 
of the chapter. Its main point has been apprehended. It is a 
plea for a subjective approach. 

Under the caption ‘The Library of Israel’s Prophets” and 
in justification of a previously expressed view that the Cyrus- 
Babylon passages have been added “‘in the interest of a the- 
ory,” the assertion is next made that by the end of the fifth 
century B.c. prophecy was officially pronounced dead. Conse- 
quently it became necessary, when the prophetic writings were 
collected in the third century B.c., to retouch all writings which 
obviously originated from a later date with a view to making 
them seem to be of earlier origin. This rests upon a hypothesis 
propounded in Ezra Studies to the effect that in the third cen- 


tury there was serious rivalry between Samaritans and Jews 
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over the priority of their respective sanctuaries, which caused 
the Jews to antedate certain writings so that their prophetic 


authority might be maintained. Here the question will at once 
arise in the reader’s mind: Is this not a case of fitting theory 
to theory? Are we not being asked to believe that because the 
Jews and Samaritans may have had some differences in the 
third century it necessarily follows that the Second Isaiah was 
not only “‘rescued”’ but “‘retouched”’? Further, one will ask, is 
this science or speculation? Is it scrutinizing the question or 
begging itr 

After propounding the “view” that chapters 26—39 of Isa- 
jah were placed between 35 and 40 as a “satisfactory literary 
joint” (a rather plumber-like process, to be sure), Professor 
Torrey proceeds to discuss the date of the prophecy. The real 
basis of the argument here is the assumption of previous proof 
that “‘there is here no guestion of successive dates.” In other 
words, if unity and close composition in point of time be grant- 
ed, then it is necessary to find some date of production for the 
whole which will fit those passages which are demonstrably 
later than the Babylonian exile. In the preceding argument 
an effort is made to demonstrate unity of authorship. But so 


far as the writer can discover, no proof is offered for close com- 
position in point of time, and the Second Isaiah may have lived 
a good many years, and, )ike the rest of us, may have moved 
about a good deal in his world. The section on the date closes 
with a brief discussion of the social background, At this point 
one would only remark that it seems to be almost the work of 
a wizard to be able to divorce a man so absolutely from his 
“historical background” and yet leave him any “social back- 
ground” at all. How is it possible, one may ask, to distinguish 
so nicely between the two? 

The seventh chapter need not detain us long. It is written 
to elaborate the contention of chapter iv, a contention essen- 
tia] to Professor Torrey’s position, that the Second Isaiah was 


not only a spiritually minded ethical monotheist, but also a 
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genially liberal cosmopolitan. That proposition in itself bris- 
tles with difficulties. Behind it lies the ancient problem of the 


one and the many. How shall one be himself if he is thrown 
closely into contact with others? How can a man believe at 


the same time that a)l races are equa) in God’s sight and that 
his own is in some respect superior 2 

Under the caption “The Dies Irae” this difficulty is re- 
solved in the obvious way by asserting that the prophet’s par- 
ticularism is moral, and not racial or national, a distinction 
quite as finely drawn as that between “historical” and “so- 
cial’ The Second Isaiah takes the same stand as Paul and 
James and Peter on the matter of relationship between Jew 
and Gentile. Both belong in the divine plan, but they do not 
belong in the same rite. It is admitted by the author, though 
only in a footnote, that Israe) is, however, “an enduring entity, 
not merely an incidenta) unit . . . . brought forth to play a 
temporary part.” But this is something more than pure moral 
or spiritual particularism, It is racial, and therefore cultural, 
and therefore ultimately national. Nothing further need be 
said on this chapter here. As a whole it is disappointing and 
adds no strength to the substantiation of the “new view.” 

One other problem arising from the “new view” is dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. By rejecting Cyrus as a temporary 
present manifestation of the world-serving and controlling 
Force Professor Torrey has left to fill this réle only Abraham, 
Abraham’s nation, and the divine Messiah, “ast great protag- 
onist of Abraham’s )ine.”” Of these on)y the nation can func- 
tion in the actual present. But the prophecy admittedly makes 
it clear that it is not doing so, Professor Torrey boldly takes 
the only course possible. The emissary of God is fundamental 
to the prophet’s theology and is always Israel or Irael’s per- 
sonified representative. Now according to the ‘“‘modern view” 
there is no confusion as between the various manifestations of 


this emissary. In passages which refer to the past itis Abraham 
or his idea)ized seed in history. In passages which seem to sug- 
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gest immediately present activity on the part of the emissary, 
he is Cyrus. In passages which look to an ideal future, he is 
the Messiah or the purified nation. But whoever reads Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s first three chapters will be struck by the con- 
tinual “blurring” of the several manifestations of the emis- 
sary. One can discover no principle by which he decides in a 
given passage whether the emissary is Abraham, the nation, 
or the Messiah. This chapter is written to explain that diffi- 
culty. The explanation (p. 135) is that ‘‘the poe?¢’s figure of 
speech is varied, sometimes even suddenly changed, accord- 
ing to the play of a restless imagination.”” No wonder, then, 
that imaginative power is a prime requisite for the interpreta- 
tion of such a writer. 

Remains now only the necessity of proving the unity of 
the so-called “Servant Poems” with their context. The argu- 
ment here is that they are “not in any sense complete in them- 
selves, nor even possessed of characteristics not shared by the 
rest of the book of which they form a part.” This is a state- 
ment which the writer believes may be conclusively refuted 
for all of these poems except 42:1—4. When, for example, our 
author comes to deal with 52:13—-53:12 he makes no effort at 
all to link it up with its context unless he is assuming here his 
“collocation of contrast.”” Instead he remarks “The Second 
Isaiah does not ‘surpass himself’ in this effort; he merely pre- 
sents a feature of his theological scheme which happens not to 
appear elsewhere.” (The italics are the writer’s.) No other 
comment is necessary. 


II 


Having now explored the fundamental positions upon 
which Professor Torrey always stands in his avowed attack 
upon the “modern view,” we are prepared to survey his argu- 
ment in chapters i-iii. 

The first chapter is entitled “The Eclipse of a Great Proph- 
et,” and, as the title implies, it is a denunciation of the results 
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of previous criticism rather than an impartial examination of 
the position and its possible modifications. Every proponent 
of “new views” must dislodge previous views which hold the 
field. In such a situation he may take one of two courses. He 
may try to disprove those prevalent ideas or else he may at- 
tempt to discredit them. Every propagandist knows that the 
latter is much more likely to prove the immediately successful 
method, and all the more so if it can be skilfully blended with 
the former. As Samuel Wesley once remarked to his son John, 
“Passion and Prejudice govern the world, only under the name 
of Reason.” 

Drawing his material chiefly from the works of Cheyne, 
Duhm, and Marti, surely somewhat antiquated exponents of 
the “modern view,” he traces the several stages through which 
the criticism of this literature has passed with no little justice 
and acumen. As a résumé of the criticism of these scholars 
little fault can be found with this section. A great deal of his 
ground is well taken. Yet the fact remains that no general po- 
sition stands or falls necessarily by the work of its individual 
exponents. Cheyne may have had a rather low conception of 
the religious worth of some parts of 56-66, but that does not 
prove their unity with 40-55. 

It is indeed disquieting to find here that Professor Torrey 
does not content himself with giving us a history of this crit- 
icism. He gives us also his theory of the underlying psychol- 
ogy of it. And this theory springs directly from his own posi- 
tive conception. Cheyne’s low opinion of parts of 56—66 is due 
entirely to his employment of historical criticism, for which, 
according to our author’s theory, there is, as we have seen, no 
place in this prophecy which he would divorce from history. 
One’s distaste grows, moreover, when one learns that Torrey 
has a prejudice, developed years ago through his Ezra Studies, 
against the view of history which those earlier scholars accept- 
ed, a view which has not, as yet, been driven from the field. 
When added to this we learn, as we shall in subsequent chap- 
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ters, that Professor Torrey would destroy the most striking 
evidence for that other view by a series of clever textual ma- 
nipulations, we find more cause to pause and consider. It is dis- 
quieting also to find here the unspoken assumption that the 
analysis of a literary document into several portions of differ- 
ent authorship is of itself a “disintegrating” process. That be- 
ing the case, one might call Professor Torrey himself to task 
for what he has done to the books Ezra-Nehemiah. 

The title of the second chapter, ‘““The Supposed ‘Proph- 
ecy of the Return,’” indicates at once the course which the 
argument will follow. Having skilfully suggested that the dis- 
integrating results of previous criticism are such that the crit- 
ics must have erred in their premises, and having suggested 
further that their error is in point of historical fact, the next 
obvious step is to destroy the idea that these poems are in any 
way concerned with a supposed “return” of “exiles” from 
Babylonia. 

As a matter of fact the finally deciding factor here is those 
passages in which Cyrus is mentioned by name and in which 
Babylon and Chaldaea or the Chaldaeans are definitely re- 
ferred to. The author, of course, knows himself to be quite 
capable of expunging these, which he will do in the following 
chapter. Yet before coming to the main point it is highly de- 
sirable to impugn in advance the historical probability of the 
situation which those passages suggest, as well as the spiritual 
status of prophecy and prophet when interpreted in the light 
of that situation. 

It is incumbent upon a critic to be as fair as he can to posi- 
tions which he criticizes adversely or otherwise. If Professor 
Torrey thinks it is fair to the “modern view” to say (p. 20) 
that according to it the principal themes of 40-48 are “the 
glorification of Cyrus and the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lonia to Jerusalem,”’ then he ought to be told to read the works 
of his contemporaries, as, for example, J. M. P. Smith’s Proph- 
ets and Their Times (pp. 180 ff.). It is almost inconceivable 
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that when he accepts as representative the view of Cheyne, if 
indeed it was his view, that this prophecy was born of the ex- 
citement caused by Cyrus, plus the prophet’s “childlike, al- 
most superstitious trust in a single written document,” namely 
Jer. 29:10, he is not aware that few, if any, of his contempo- 
raries who hold the “modern view” would accept such an ac- 
count of the matter. 

The third chapter deals of course with the Cyrus-Babylon- 
Chaldaea “interpolations” in 44:28, 45:1, 43:14, 48:14, and 
48:20. One is reminded here of Welch’s effort to remove a 
troublesome passage from Deuteronomy, chapter 12, as well 
as other similar attempts which are always made in the inter- 
ests of a new orientation of biblical literature. One should not 
be constitutionally averse to new orientations because they 
are new. Yet in this hard-headed age one may be pardoned if 
he begs leave to look very carefully into all amazingly clever 
and astoundingly subversive hypotheses. It it said that a cer- 
tain scientist, on being questioned whether or not a theory ad- 
vanced in a recent volume of his were true, replied, “Vot doss 
id madder? Id iss new.” That principle produces diverting 
and stimulating literature. But its direct value for the ad- 
vancement of science may be called in question. 


III 


It is a matter of regret to the writer, though certainly to 
no one else, that the space in this entire number of the Journal 
of Religion could not be allotted to this discussion. It could 
easily be filled with a detailed examination of Professor Tor- 
rey’s arguments and his hundreds of proof texts. As it is, one 
must be content to offer relatively few examples of such prob- 
lems as arise. 

A work such as that under discussion rests upon textual 
criticism, historical criticism, psychological criticism, and lit- 
erary appreciation. A discussion of a few problems raised in 
each of these branches of biblical criticism should suffice as a 
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kind of preliminary assay of the value of the ore which has 
been mined so patiently, refined so diligently, and finally 
turned out with such superb craftsmanship. 

One of the passages cited on page 24 in support of the con- 
tention that a Hebrew poet could not have spoken in certain 
terms of Cyrus is 46:11. Here we read Y"N2 D°SN7NI2 NP 
INSy w's pms. In dealing with the phrase Inx> w'x, Profes- 
sor Torrey says that it must mean “the one who shares his 
counsel, whom he takes into his counsel,” and argues that such 
a characterization of Cyrus is inherently impossible. In the 
foregoing line the phrase NS> w"s is parallel to v*y. In his 
textual notes on this verse the author changes u"> to “Tad. 
This is done contrary to all the versions, save that the Targum 
“interprets correctly.” Now, since the versions are the main- 
stay of the textual critic, one wonders by what scientific prin- 
ciple their overwhelming evidence is rejected here while in 
many other places the support of even one of the chief ver- 
sions is gladly accepted. It is an almost universal fault of 
exegetes to use the versions purely as an aid to establishing 
desired texts. 

In support of the dubious interpretative evidence of the 
Targum, 44:26 is cited as an example of the juxtaposition of 
a> and “xy. When that verse is examined it is seen that the 
parallelism supports this and that there is no logical or theo- 
logical difficulty such as Professor Torrey finds in 46:11. For 
in 44:26 > expresses the counsel given to the people by Yah- 
weh’s messenger. But our author is in difficulties in 46:11 be- 
cause, first, the one whom Yahweh takes into his counsel is de- 
scribed in the parallel clause as a bird of prey. This is very 
awkward, since Professor Torrey desires to make this verse 
refer to the divine Messiah. The gordian knot is cut by amend- 
ing the text, that never failing refuge of the exegete in ex- 
igency. Were there space to spare, it could be shown that nx> 
"Ns is better interpreted as “man who is endowed with my 
counsel,” and that the parallelism with “bird of prey” just ex- 
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actly paints the picture of Cyrus, who swoops victoriously 
upon weak countries and conquers them, but only because 
that is a part of the divine plan for the present. There are 
more ways than one of using the interpretative imagination. 

The “Cyrus Interpolation” in 45:1 will give us an oppor- 
tunity to test our author’s methods in practically all phases of 
critical endeavor. It is stated (p. 40) that certain terms defi- 
nitely applied in some contexts to Israel are in 45:1 ff. applied 
to Cyrus, and that logically all these passages should refer to 
the same chosen instrument of God’s purpose. Yet even in 
Torrey’s own view one must distinguish between the “servant 
nation” and the “messianic individual.”” The passages cannot 
all refer to “the same chosen instrument” unless one is ready 
to infer, not merely a confusion between Abraham, Israel, and 
Messiah, but a real identity. Now it may readily be admitted 
that such passages do all refer “to Israel or Israel’s representa- 
tive.” That, however, has no bearing on the identity of the 
representative. 

We are now told that w™155 in 45:1 is “metrically super- 
fluous.” In support of this view we are asked to note that in 
“Cheyne’s edition . . . . the length of this particular line 
cannot fail to attract attention.” This is scanning poetry with 
the eye. We are then told that in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica 
wn) is relegated to the second half of the verse, but with no 
improvement in the result. “Neither in the first half nor in the 
second half can the word find a place.” Yet unless Torrey in- 
sists on stressing the “158 the line may be very well read as a 
3:3. Again, if wD is removed verse 1a becomes prose, since 
it has, in that case, no parallelism. Moreover, if a word must be 
removed, why may it not just as well be "mwa? It is just as 
likely that a later interpreter might have wished to explain Cy- 
rus’ function here as that he should have been desirous of iden- 
tifying the Messiah by name—more so, perhaps. 

In commenting on his argument here Professor Torrey 
says, ‘Someone, it seems, saw in our poet’s frequent songs of 
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exultation promising deliverance to captives, predictions of 
the return from exile and wished to make them more definite. 
This was in every way most natural. He [God] is on the point 
of raising up a great deliverer who shall trample upon the hea- 
then nations, and bring release to the chosen people.” 

In the first place it is risky to assume that what was so 
clear to the alleged “interpolator” should appear to him to 
need further clarification to his contemporaries. If they were 
wont to interpret the passage in some other way, for example, 
as Dr. Torrey does, the interpolation could surely not pass 
without protest. 

Such arguments may be multiplied ad lib. Once these con- 
tentions are examined apart from their specially prepared 
basis of assumptions, the Cyrus-Babylon passages seem to 
stand the test very well indeed. 

Let us take now an argument which is based mainly on 
historical criticism. The case against the congruity of Isaiah, 
chapters 40-48, with the Cyrus background is built up by 
many arguments of a character which is, to say the least, cal- 
culated to cast doubt upon the validity of the whole thesis. It 
is argued for example (p. 23), that since we’ know nothing of 
any special activity of Cyrus between the years 547 and 540, 
we have no right to believe that a Jew living in Babylon would 
be able to foretell such a turning-point in history as the fall of 
Babylon. This is, of course, an argument from silence. But 
aside altogether from that, the fact is that Babylon seems to 
have fallen, not directly because of hostile action on the part 
of Cyrus, but because of serious division within the city itself. 
This being the case, there is surely no historical absurdity in 
the idea that a Jewish resident within Babylon might have had 
knowledge and insight enough to see what other Hebrew 
prophets resident in Samaria and Jerusalem had been able to 
see about the fate of those cities. 

Again it is pointed out on the same page that although 
“Cyrus was hailed by a considerable party of Babylonians as 


? The italics are the present writer’s. 
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a deliverer,” there was yet no “general expectation of any 
greatly improved conditions following the inauguration of his 
rule.” General “expectations” are always a bit hard to corner, 
and it may be submitted that a judgment about their distribu- 
tion like the foregoing has little or no historical value. But the 
real point is, however, that what we are dealing with here is 
not a “general expectation” at all, but a wish-prophecy of a 
highly unusual individual. Indeed, those who hold the “mod- 
ern view” would be the first to insist that those whom the 
prophet addressed did not share his hopes. A religious or ideal- 
istic dreamer basing unwarranted hopes on the turn of polit- 
ical events is surely no such rarity in history that those who so 
regard this prophet may be laughed out of court. It would 
also be admitted by most people that the lustre of the idealist’s 
idealism is not one whit diminished by any lack of judgment 
which he may show on practical matters. 

Open to similar objection is the argument (p. 24) that 
“nothing in the character or career of the Persian king satis- 
fies any part” of the characterization which is attributed to 
him in chapters 41-48. When the prophet calls the deliverer 
Yahweh’s “Shepherd,” “Anointed,” “Loved One,” “Man of 
Counsel,” and so on, it is not necessary to assume, as the au- 
thor does, that these terms must express an actual relationship 
to which both of those related are consciously party. It is just 
as reasonable, even more so, to take these terms as expressions 
of the prophet’s interpretation of a relationship to which one 
party (Yahweh) consciously adheres and the other party (Cy- 
rus) unconsciously conforms. Take for example the statement 
in 48:14, 20877. Granting that the word 1ann is here orig- 
inal, which is doubtful, it certainly expresses the idea that the 
relationship, so far as consciousness of it is concerned, is one- 
sided. Any reader of the prologue to the Code of Hammurabi’ 


*In the prologue Hammurabi uses the following expressions to indicate his 


relationship to the gods: “they called me,” “named me,” “the beloved of Tu-to,” 


“whom the wise god Ma-ma has clothed with complete power,” “the favorite of the 


exalted god,” “who makes the face of Nana to shine,” “the servant whose deeds are 


pleasing to Anunit,” “the favorite of Nana,” “Marduk sent me.” 
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will have perceived that the words before listed are similar to, 
or precisely identical with the words which the king there uses 
to impress his relationship to the gods for the purpose of estab- 
lishing his authority to promulgate the code which follows. If 
the Second Isaiah wished, as according to the ““modern view” 
he did, to convey to his readers the idea that the career of Cy- 
rus was under divine authority and would further the divine 
plan, then he would inevitably use these very expressions, re- 
gardless of whether he considered Cyrus to be conscious of the 
relationship or not. 

The space allotted to the writer is exhausted. He has 
doubtless used it neither too wisely nor too well. After so care- 
ful a checking of every line and reference in the first eight 
chapters as he has been able to give, he cannot see his way as 
yet to accepting Professor Torrey’s notable and stimulating 
thesis. He finds himself, on some important points which he 
trusts he has indicated, in substantial agreement, as indeed he 
has been for years, But he cannot believe that any part of this 
great work was written, no matter in what age, by one so di- 
vorced from real life as is Dr. Torrey’s religious poet and phi- 
losopher. Nor can he accept the unity of 56-66 with 40-55, 
nor the close composition, in point of time, of those so-called 
“Servant Poems” which occur in 49-55, with their context. 
These great utterances come at least from another and later 
stage of the prophet’s development, if not from another proph- 
et, and they must be explained apart altogether from 42:1-8, 
which latter, as Dr. Torrey rightly points out, cannot be arbi- 
trarily divided at verse 4. 

The writer leaves the lists, or hopes he is able to do so, with 
his helmet still doffed to the author. The Second Isaiah is a 
great book. And whoever spends hours upon hours of careful 
study upon it will rise up and ca}l its author blessed. 
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LUTHER AND BUTZER 


WILHELM PAUCK 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


HE Strassburg reformer Martin Butzer (1491-1551) 

is remembered only by scholars who in their research 

deal with the history of early Protestantism. He does 
not live in the memory of Protestants as one of their great 
leaders. But in his day he was a very influential person. Not 
only Strassburg, but all Germany, needed his energy, his prac- 
tical advice, and his political skill. Many a diet and many an 
ecclesiastical conference heard him phrase formulas and doc- 
trines which were intended to relieve tense situations and to 
work for progress in religion. But the resu)t of his work has 
been forgotten, it seems, with the memory of his energetic, 
spirited face. The few copies of his books that have been car- 
ried over to our generation adorn the rare-book rooms of great 
libraries. The catalogues of common book collections remem- 
ber him only by a chapter on divorce that he incorporated in 
his swan song, De regno Christi, written for the English king, 
Edward VI, which young John Milton happened to discov- 
er when his divorce kept his mind occupied with appea)s to 
the parliament His secretary planned to publish his collected 
works after his death in ten big folio volumes, but he suc- 
ceeded in getting only the Scripta anglicana (Basel, 1577) 
into print. The mass of the other material rests probably in 
Strassburg. Perhaps one day it will be revealed to interested 
historians, enabling them to judge thoroughly the man, his 
thoughts, and his influence. His writings that are now acces- 
sible have been studied mainly in reference to Calvin, and 
there seems to be proof enough that Butzer was Calvin’s fore- 


1 The Judgment of Martin Bucer Concerning Divorce, translated by John Mil- 
ton. London, 1644. 
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most teacher. They reveal, not an original mind, but one rich 
in many very suggestive ideas which, in their full scope, re- 
mained unrealized and not successfully applied by Butzer 
himself. Therefore they were forgotten and left to emerge in 
the minds of later generations under new conditions. Angli- 
canism and Puritanism alike could rightly claim him as their 
godfather.” The ideas to which we here refer are concerned 
with practical religion, with the church and state in their es- 
sential nature and in their relationship to each other.* These 
ideas we shall here compare with those of Luther in order to 
exhibit them in their full character and to estimate them at 
their own value. Perhaps the result will be a clarification of 
our own thought about the principles of practical religion as it 
is seen in its relation to the secular order. Such ideas are gen- 
erally comprehended under the concept of the Kingdom of 
God. It may be well, therefore, to commence our comparative 
study with Luther’s and Butzer’s understanding of this notion. 

Luther identifies the Kingdom of God with the invisible 
church, the communio sanctorum, i.e., the communion of those 
who have accepted the word in faith,* who have become real 
children of God through their God-given faith. Driven and 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, they love God and their neighbor 
because they cannot do otherwise. Through their faith they 
are able to fulfil the commandments of the Sermon on the 
Mount.’ The Kingdom of God is “that which binds hearts 
and consciences together in a living communion.” “It is a com- 
munion of love of purely spiritual character which compre- 

*Cf. Wilhelm Pauck, Das Reich Gottes auf Erden. Eine Untersuchung zu 


Butzers “De regno Christi” und zur englischen Staatskirche des sechzehnten Jahrht. 
(Berlin und Leipzig, 1928), p. 111. The ideas of Butzer, to which this article refers, 
are fully represented in this book. 

* Cf. “De regno Christi” in Scripta anglicana, pp. 1-170; “De vera cura ani- 
marum,” ibid., pp. 260-356; Dialogi oder Gesprech von der gemainsame [ = res pub- 
lica; commonwealth!], und der kircheniibungen der Christen, Und was yeder Ober- 
kait von ampts wegen aus Gottlichem befelch an denselbigen zu versehen und zu 
besseren gebiire. Augsburg, 1535. 

‘WA, xi, 271, 20. ° [bid., xi, 249, 26 ff. 
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hends all times and all lands.” The constitutive element of the 
Kingdom of God is faith. This conception is thoroughly re- 
ligious. The citizens of the Kingdom are thought to be those 
to whom God grants, out of his mercifulness, justification by 
sanctifying them with the Holy Spirit and by assuring them in 
the preaching of the word of full certainty of salvation. ““The 
Kingdom of God is a kingdom of grace in which through the 
name of Jesus all sins are to be forgiven.’” 

In his thought on the Kingdom of God Butzer emphasized 
its moral character. He understood the gospel primarily as a 
moral phenomenon. It was to become a moral power. When 
by the fulfilment of the Scripture the communion of love is 
established among men, the Kingdom of God is realized; 
Christ rules.* He does not stress, like Luther, the religious 
content of the Gospel as being of very first importance. That 
accounts for the different conception of the relation between 
Gospel and law. Luther sharply distinguished them from each 
other. But Butzer appreciates the Gospel also as a law.*° Old 
and New Testaments belong closely together.*° The Scripture 
as an entity is obligatory. 

Roughly speaking, then, the two reformers have a differ- 
ent concept of morality. For Luther, it is mainly a good inner 
attitude put into action, nourished by the grace of God. But- 
zer has the attitude originate out of the conscious and strict 
observation of the will of God given in the Gospel, which is to 
be realized as such in all orders of life and is to comprehend 
the whole social and cultural life of man.” 

This general difference must be proved in detail. 

It is to be noted that Butzer’s concept of the Kingdom of 

° Emanuel Hirsch, Die Reich-Gottesbegriffe des modernen Denkens (Gottingen, 
1922), p. 7. 

"WA, lii, 266, 16. ® Script. angl., p. 20. 

* Ibid., p. 55. Butzer defines faith as persuasio (e.g., Enarrationes in quatuor 
Evangelia [1536], pp. 219 ff.) ; Luther speaks exclusively of fiducia. 

* Dialogi, p. O3v. Cf. Pauck, Reich Gottes, pp. 60 ff. 


" Script. angl., p. 11. 
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God is not unified. Two circles of thought are interwoven 
with each other. The Kingdom of God has come when the 
commandments and the truth of the Bible have permeated all 
human conditions; but, on the other hand, it is present only 
in the church of the elect, the invisible communion of the pre- 
destinated saints.** 

If we observe how by using the narrower concept the two 
circles are combined with each other, we touch the funda- 
mental difference between Luther and Butzer. 

Both of them consider the Kingdom of God as the com- 
munion of the true believers, whom Christ governs and whom 
he leads to love. This means for Butzer that the Kingdom of 
God consists of the elect. But how can their communion ap- 
pear as real? The election can never produce a vital contact 
between men, but concerns only individuals. It seems as if this 
“communion” lacks that connecting link which Luther finds 
in the word, given and effective in history. How does Butzer 
find it? He considers the election realized by incorporation of 
the Christian in the Corpus Christi, the church of Christ. The 
idea of predestination is combined with a peculiar idea of the 
church; Christ, who grants election by his spirit, has by his 
word constituted a church, an organization with offices and 
constitution, so that his elected followers might form a com- 
munion.”* In this church, which is ordered by Christ himself 
and which is directed by himself through his instruments, the 
ministri, the flock of the saints represents a communion of 
sanctification and of love. From now on membership in the 
Kingdom of God, now identical with the visible organized 
church, reveals itself in love, in ethical obedience to the com- 
mandments of God and Christ.* In such thinking Butzer’s 
strong emphasis on church discipline originates. The prin- 
ciple of election, however, is changed and enlarged. Everyone 
can consider himself elected who is a member of the Christ- 

* Ibid., p. 157. ® Tbid., p. 31. 

“Cf. Gustav Anrich, Martin Bucer (Strassburg, 1914), p. 83. 
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ordered church and who contributes to the common welfare by 
leading a life which conforms to biblical prescription, thereby 
promoting God’s glory and mankind’s salvation. Further- 
more, because Christ’s order is superior to all human orders, 
his word and his discipline are of highest significance for the 
formation of human life. In all human conditions the word 
must be obeyed as a law. Even the state is bound to it and 
obliged to propagate the kingdom of Christ on earth.”* 

At the center of Luther’s church concept stands, not pre- 
destination, but the word of salvation. Members of the true 
church and of the Kingdom of God are those believers who 
have received their justification in the word and express such 
a gift in an evangelical morality. They also are elected, but 
that is not decisive for the formation of the church concept. 
The church, in its invisible character as a communio sanc- 
torum, cannot exist without the word.”® 

The office of the pastor or preacher is therefore a neces- 
sity; the development of a visible church is required. Its only 
purpose is the preaching of the word and the administration of 
its sacraments, which are based on it. The form, order, and 
constitution of this earthly organization, the visible part 
(Kultgemeinde) of the invisible church (Gemeinschaft der 
Gldubigen), is absolutely voluntary and incidental.’ Christ 
has given no special orders for it; the Bible does not prescribe 
its external character. No discipline can be exercised in this 
church; only the word in its saving character must be made 
effective. The Holy Spirit uses it as a means to gather the 
communion of the Christians who live in free expression of 
their faith. A church discipline does not make this morality 

* Cf. Pauck, Das Reich Gottes, pp. 19 ff. Butzer says expressly in De regno 
Christi (Script. angl., p. 149) that no law deserves the name of law unless it con- 
tains the fundamental law of love as it is given in the Bible. 

* Cf. Ferdinand Kattenbusch, Die Doppelschichtigkeit in Luthers Kirchen- 
begriff (Gotha, 1928). 

“Cf. Henri Strohl, L’épanouissement de la pensée religieuse de Luther (Paris 
and Strassburg, 1924), pp. 322 ff. 
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obligatory for a wider circle. The Gospel, truly received and 
accepted only by a minority, cannot be made a moral law for 
a disinterested majority. The communion of love, called the 
regnum Dei, is limited to the small number of the fideles or 
sancti. 

If one thinks that Luther unjustly enlarged this concept 
of the church in his idea of the general priesthood of believers, 
one may well remember the statement of Holl: “Since the 
Kingdom of God is an invisible entity and it is reserved for 
God to call into it whom he will, no man has a right to deprive 
any other person of membership therein, or of the possibility 
of such membership, and thus to deny him participation in the 
communion of love.’”* The idea of the general priesthood of 
all believers indicates the incidental character of all church 
organization and the relative religious significance of ecclesias- 
tical offices. Furthermore, by claiming that a secular profes- 
sion could not hinder the perfection of a man’s Christian char- 
acter, Luther came to appreciate the religious importance of 
all secular callings. 

Butzer took these notions over from Luther, but he em- 
phasized almost more strongly the religious character of the 
professions and vocations. Religion’s calling to salvation and 
the calling to a profession go hand in hand.” He sees the reali- 
zation of the communion of love, required in the “word,” 
guaranteed in professional and vocational work for the bene- 
fit of the commonwealth. 

Luther stresses much more energetically than Butzer the 
idea that a calling, a vocation, is Christian only in so far as 
the persons engaged in it are Christians. In their Christian 
consciousness the orders of the world are Christianized. All 
orders of the world as such are non-Christian. Luther regards 


* Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsitze, Vol. I, Luther (Tiibingen, 1923), p. 186. 

The interpretation of Luther’s theology as it is given in this article depends 
largely upon Holl’s work. 

* Script. angl., pp. 32 ff., 136. 
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also state and magistrate as such an order. It is akin to the 
family and artisanship or craftsmanship. It is merely the di- 
vinely controlled, natural world-order that is fulfilled in these 
“offices.” A non-Christian is capable of administering them 
just as well as a Christian, if the task is accomplished with 
“reason.” “The procedure becomes Christianized only in the 
consciousness of the Christian person who knows that in filling 
his office he serves his neighbor.””® As if directly refuting such 
an opinion, Butzer writes in the discourse on the magistrates: 
“The task of a magistrate is another task than to make shoes, 
clothes, and such things which fulfil bodily needs.’** Here we 
touch upon a very important point of difference between Lu- 
ther and Butzer, particularly with reference to their concept 
of the state. 

Luther separated completely the sphere of the Kingdom 
of God from the sphere of secular orders.” State and Kingdom 
of God stand in strict contrast to each other: in the latter is 
freedom; in the former, coercion; the latter is dominated by 
love, the former by force; in the latter there is freedom for the 
inner man, untouched by external power, while the former 
disciplines the outer man.** What has the inner communion of 
love, fulfilling the sermon on the mount, in common with the 
external order, founded upon compulsion, right, power, and 
authority of the sword! But, nevertheless, the state is a God- 
ordained, natural order.“ It even stands in the service of the 
Kingdom of God.” Without the state, i.e., the power of the 
civil magistrate, the flock of the true Christians could never 

» Karl Holl, Luther, p. 347. ** Dialogi, p. U4b. 

™ Cf. Karl Miiller, Kirche, Gemeinde und Obrigkeit nach Luther (Tiibingen, 
1910); Hermann Jordan, Luthers Staatsauffassung (1917); Julius Binder, Luthers 
Staatsauffassung (Erfurt, 1924). The remarks of John A. W. Haas, The Problem of 
the Christian State (Boston, 1928), are not quite adequate. The point of view of 
R. H. Murray in Erasmus and Luther (London, 1920), pp. 320 ff., and in The Polit- 
ical Consequences of the Reformation (Boston, 1926), is not always convincing, 
though stimulating. 

* WA, vi, 258, 31 ff. 

* Tbid., xi, 257, 39. * Ibid., p. 258, 3. 
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exist, because they would be suppressed by evil men. The 
state furnishes to the Kingdom of God (not only to the 
church!) the possibility of growth, since it uses its coercive 
power to limit the expansion of evil and because it creates by 
its laws a morality which protects the extension of the Gospel. 
In its fight against crime, the state is related to the Kingdom.” 
As a “police régime” it becomes a “left hand” for the Kingdom 
of God. 

How different Butzer! He also knows of the limitation of 
political power in regard to conscience, which it cannot rule.” 
But under no circumstances does he put it in antagonism to 
the Kingdom of God. The political magistrate has a spiritual 
task. By having received with the power of the sword the 
power over the dives of its subjects or citizens, it is responsible 
for the best living. It has to see to it that life be lived bene 
beateque. According to its utmost ability, it must promote the 
highest type of morality, not only peace and concord on the 
principles of “law of nature.” Because the highest morality 
is founded on religion, it is the duty of the magistrate to 
establish the true religion in his country, i.e., the moral powers 
of the Kingdom of God shall have absolute influence in the 
lives of its subjects. Butzer does not hesitate to declare the 
secular government must propagate the Kingdom of God by 
its own means. However, the presupposition is that the true 
magistrate is Christian. All others he calls tyrants. The State 
is in the service of the Kingdom of God, directly, not indi- 
rectly. It does not only prepare for the highest morality; it is 
obliged to spread the true and best one among its subjects. 
“Tt is the duty of the government to see that its subjects live 
right and well. That is not possible where they are not, above 
all else, drawn to the true service of God. On this depend all 
virtues, as well as all felicity and well-being. For they who 
seek the Kingdom of God and his righteousness will them- 
selves obtain all good things, said Christ the Lord. The pious 


* Ibid., p. 248, 29. * Script. angl., p. 5. 
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rulers must therefore not use religion as a means for the main- 
tenance of external peace as impious tyrants do, but the estab- 
lishment of religion itself must be their aim. Therefore they 
will leave nothing undone which glorifies the name of God 
among their subjects by their activity of governing and which 
propagates His Kingdom and builds it up in the best way.””* 
So it follows that the state promotes and serves the church 
and that it stands beside her, is even inferior and subject to 
her, as it hears from the ministers of the church the word of 
Christ. The result is a Christian state which endeavors to de- 
velop all its life under the law of the biblical word. A distinc- 
tion between the political and ecclesiastical power is recog- 
nized, but their separation is not stated. 

For Luther, it was a principle that church and state com- 
prehend two strongly separated spheres.” The idea of a Chris- 
tian state is for him impracticable, if not inconceivable.*° The 
Gospel, to be experienced only by a small number of men and 
in its moral applications first of all valid for the individual, 
can never become, as for Butzer, a rule of the political laws. 
Throughout his lifetime Luther complained about the fact 
that there were not enough Christians. Although he also re- 
lated the life in the world to the highest moral communion 
(the communio sanctorum) by saying that love ought to regu- 
late and permeate all secular orders, he hesitated to make it 
obligatory or binding. He only wanted to see the moralizing 
influence of the Kingdom of God at work in yielding practical 
results. Butzer had probably the same aim in mind. But it 

* Dialogi, p. Nav: “Die regierung sollen sehen, dass ihre unterthonen recht 
und wol leben. Das mag nun nit sein, wa sie nicht vor allem zum waren Gotsdienst 
gezogen werden. An dem hangen alle tugenten, auch alles gliick und heyl. Denn die 
das reych und die gerechtigkeit Gottes suchen, wirdt alles gutes selb zufallen, sagt 
Christus der Herr. Darum miissen die gottsiligen obren die Religion nit als ein 
mittel zum eusserlichen friden brauchen, wie die gottlosen tyrannen thund, sondern 
die Religion selb lassen jr end sein, darumb sy alles thun und anrichten, das bei den 


jren durch jr ampt der regierung der nam Gottes als mehr gehailigt, und sein reych 
mehr ausgepreytet und bass erbowen werde.” 


*® WA, xi, 262, 7. ® Tbid., xii, 330, 30. 
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can easily be felt that he wanted to make religion and its 
moral expression a law, thereby tending to secularize religion 
itself. Luther wanted to prevent just that. The principles of 
Luther concern themselves with free religion or a free church 
in a free state, while Butzer’s ideal of a Christian state corre- 
lates church and state so closely that his principle must result 
either in a politically or in an ecclesiastically controlled theoc- 
racy. Since the reformation both have been realized: in angli- 
can England and in puritan England and America. It is one 
of the ironies of history that the less free and progressive type 
of early Protestant religio-political thought, represented by 
Butzer, promoted or even produced the realization of full re- 
ligious liberty, while Luther’s foremost principles were, on 
Lutheran soil, not directly materialized, due to his lack of po- 
litical skill and especially to a wrong interpretation of his ideas 
by his immediate followers and successors. However, the Lu- 
theran state-churches have never been theocracies, and they 


have never lost a sense of appreciation for the high principles 


which Luther developed, when he was at his best. Democratic 
religious bodies, originally standing for religious liberty, have 


nearly always shown a tendency to become theocratic and 


have not completely lost that trait up to this day. But since 
theocracies have now become totally impracticable, Luther’s 


principles, it seems, may help toward an acceptable redefini- 
tion of the problems involved. 

Luther gives to religion its own sphere, clear and precise, 
and leaves to the secular orders a legal status of their own 
Eigengesetzlichkeit, which shows his profound insight into the 
reality of things, for as long as economics are economics they 
are ruled by economic laws, and as long as politics are politics 
they are governed by political laws, Luther sees that the con- 
nection between the secular orders and religion can come 
about only through persons who in their Christian conscious- 
ness may raise secular affairs to a higher moral level, while 
the church in preaching the word enables them to review 
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things sub specie aeternitatis, under the aspects of the invis- 
ible Kingdom of God. 

Butzer’s ideal of state is a “commonwealth” wherein the 
common welfare is best guaranteed by the Christian nature of 
the state and its actions. Thus he blends two spheres that are 
essentially foreign to each other. The true Christian com- 
munion seeks more than welfare, Butzer’s own ideas regard- 
ing the realization on earth of the Kingdom of God promoted 
by the state display traits which concern happiness and util- 
ity. He claims that a Christian state will be the most power- 
ful and the wealthiest one,” not feeling that the very existence 
of such a state would destroy the most distinctive features of 
the Christian religion, 

One may read, as though a direct answer of Luther to But- 
zer, the rather pessimistic, gloomy words: “But see to it that 
you fill the world with true Christians before you rule it in a 
Christian and evangelical way. You will never be able to do 
so, for the world in the mass is un-Christian and will remain 
un-Christian, although all are baptized and are called Chris- 
tian. But the Christians (as it is said) live far apart from each 
other. Therefore it cannot be in this world that a Christian 
government becomes common everywhere, not even over a 
country or over a good number of men.’”** 

That is why Luther feels no justification for demanding 
that a prince must be Christian.** He recognizes—surely in 
contrast to Butzer—that an unbeliever can sometimes rule 
and govern in a better way than a Christian.** Though, natu- 
rally, he would greet a Christian prince with joy, he is of the 
opinion that the office of government per se is not influenced 
by the Christian character of its responsible leader. It is his 
function to maintain power in his country, to keep right and 
peace, to punish the criminals, and to protect the orderly citi- 
zens. Legislation is therefore governed by the common “‘posi- 

* Script. angl., p. 158. * [bid., xxxii, 307, 19} 440, 9, 23. 

18 WA, xi, 251, 34. *° Tbid., li, 242, 6. 
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tive law,” and not—as Butzer advised—by Christ’s precepts 
or by the decalogue. For the Gospel does not contain a rule 
about the method of government; it prescribes only that one 
sha)) honor the civil) magistrate. Fiow superior is Luther, with 
his profound description of the Mosaic law as the Jews’ “Sax- 
on Code,” which may be used as a pattern of a law code and 
as a good example,* to Butzer, who was always inclined to 
consider the Mosaic law, not as a code of natural or common 
law, but as a law of God, deserving preference to all human 
laws! How much superior is Luther to Butzer when he writes: 
“Thus God has subjected secular government to reason, be- 
cause it is not supposed to rule the soul’s salvation or eternal 
things, but only goods of body and of time which God has sub- 
jected to men (Genesis, chapter 2). That’s why the Gospel 
does not teach how to govern and how to rule. It merely com- 
mands that one shall honor the magistrate and not rebel 
against him.” 

However, that is not to say that Luther does not want the 
preacher to exhort the prince to morality and fear of God. 
Such attitudes are required on the basis of the natural world- 
order. Hence the combat against atheism, the punishment of 
blasphemies, the fight of the state against heretics, as far as 
they are unbelievers of God’s existence and skeptical of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity.** In this respect, owing to 
the point of view of their time, Butzer and Luther follow the 
same lines. A compulsory oppression of members of another 
Christian group, e.g., Catholics, a coercion of conscience, was 
unacceptable to them both, but they were of the conviction 
that a state with two confessional groups could not be gov- 
erned. 

This law against heretics suggests that the state has to 
pursue positive politics in regard to religion. It is a task ac- 
cording to the “law of nature.” On the same basis Luther con- 

“WA, xvi, 377, 6. 

* Tbid., li, 242, 1. * Ibid., li, 239, 21. 
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Siders it the state’s duty to insure the welfare of its citizens. 
Establishment of universities and schools, the issuance of 
marriage Jaws, propaganda for relief of the poor, suppression 
of begging and vagabondary, of usury and exorbitant loxury ;* 
belong to its program. These propositions for civic improve- 
ment, published in the “Manifest to the German nobility,” are 
identical with those of Butzer in his “De Regno Christi” for 
the reorganization of socia) and cultura) life in England. But 
the presuppositions out of which they grow difier radically 
from each other. The place of religion in their plans for a 
Kultur- und W ohlfahrtsstaat is not the same. 

Finally, we have to deal with the ideas concerning the re- 
lationship between church and state. It has been made evident 
that Butzer never felt the contrast between the two orders as 
sharply as did Luther. 

When in the course of time, in order to complete the work 
of reformation, Luther saw himself compelled to use the help 
of the prince in church matters, he did not thereby surrender 
his principles. The duty to reform is conferred upon the prince 
as the praecipuum membrum ecclesiae, on the basis of the 
general priesthood of all believers and as Notbischof. It is 
true, all this led finally to the establishment of a church gov- 
ernment appertaining to the sovereign, but Luther did not de- 
sire this result. According to Butzer, the sovereign is obliged, 
in fulfilment of the divinely ordered purpose of his office, to 
promote a reformation and supervise the church. He formu- 
lated the first Protestant theory for the church supremacy of 
the English kings. 

If, in conclusion, we state that the difference between Lu- 
ther’s and Butzer’s church concept is the result of a difference 
in world-view, we are led to a general historical comparison. 
Though Butzer became a Protestant reformer through the di- 
rect influence of Luther, he remained, throughout his life, a 
loyal disciple of that school to which he was introduced as a 

* Ibid., vi, 457, 28 ff., 467, 17 ff., 450, 21 ff., 466, 13 ff., 465, 25 ff. 
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student at Schlettstadt and Heidelberg. He never ceased to be 
a Humanist.** Hence the moralistic color of his Christian 
ideal. The difference between his and Luther’s concept of the 
Kingdom of God is, therefore, largely due to the antagonism 
between Humanism and Lutheranism, between Erasmus and 
Luther, between an anthropocentric, rationalistic, and moral- 
istic use of the Bible and a theocentric, inspirational biblicism. 


** When Butzer met Luther for the first time he was an enthusiastic Erasmian 
(cf. Anrich, pp. 4 ff.). He heard Luther in a disputation on the theologia crucis at 
an Augustinian convent in Heidelberg, 1518 (WA, I, 353 ff.). Butzer wrote his im- 
pressions to his friend, the Humanist Beatus Rhenanus (cf. Daniel Gerdesius, /n- 
troductio in Hist. Ev. Seculo xvi (Groningen, 1774], pp. 175 ff.). His comparison of 
Luther with Erasmus is interesting: “(Cum Erasmo illi conveniunt omnia, quin uno 
hoc praestare videtur quod quae ille duntaxat innovat, hic aperte docet et libere” 
(!). Even at Butzer’s funeral, his friendship with Erasmus is mentioned (Script. 
angl., p. 885). The following-references on Butzer’s Erasmian character are worth 
remembering: Erasmian influence upon Butzer’s method of exegesis (A. Lang, Evan- 
gelienkommentar Mart. Butzers, pp. 20f., 30, 54f., 58); humanistic influence upon 
Butzer’s attitude in the controversy about the Lord’s Supper (Cf. W. Koehler, 
Zwingli und Luther, Vol. I, Leipzig, 1924). The same influence governed Butzer in 
his political efforts to bring about a religious union (cf. P. Vetter, Die Religions- 
verhandlungen auf dem Reichstage zu Regensburg [Jena, 1889], pp. 79 ff.; M. Lenz, 
Briefwechsel Philipps des Grossmiitigen mit Butzer (Leipzig, 1880 ff.], I, 271 ff., III, 
31 ff.). The moralistic concept of religion and the plan to bring about a moral ref- 
ormation of the world was common to all Humanists (cf. W. Sohm, Die Schule 
Joh. Sturms und die Kirche Strassburgs [Miinchen, 1912], p. 112; R. Seeberg, Dog- 
mengeschichte (Leipzig, 1920], IV, 2, 629; Otto Ritschl, Die reformierte Theologie 
des 16. und des 17. Jahrh. [Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus, Vol. III, Got- 
tingen, 1926], pp. 123 ff.). 
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NE of the most exciting biblical discoveries occurred 
() in the year 1872. George Smith, a young English- 
man, working in the British Museum on some clay 
tablets which had been lying there nearly twenty years, found 
a considerable portion of the now famous Babylonian flood 
story. His discovery was hailed with delight by both scholars 
and laymen. Smith read his translation at a meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology at which Gladstone was pres- 
ent. The London paper, the Daily Telegraph, offered the dis- 
coverer a thousand guineas for an expedition he should lead 
in quest of more such finds, and within three months after his 
first announcement Smith was in Mosul ready to begin ex- 
cavations. 

The enthusiasm over George Smith’s brilliant work was 
partly due to the fact that the Babylonian flood story was be- 
lieved to establish the accuracy of the biblical parallel. It ap- 
peared to be an early and independent record of the same 
event. Further study has not only secured a much fuller text 
of the Gilgamesh epic as it is now called; it has also changed, 
though not lessened, the significance of the Babylonian dis- 
covery. For here is ample proof of a definite character of the 
influence of early Mesopotamian culture on the records of the 
Bible. The Hebrew stories are manifestly embodiments of an 
older and alien tradition. And the Hebrew-Babylonian paral- 
lel on the flood still remains the clearest evidence of that influ- 
ence. 

That a similar influence upon biblical thought was exer- 
cised by the culture of the Nile has often been conjectured. 
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Even before our era the Jews claimed that “Moses was in- 
structed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians” (Acts 7:22). It 
is natural to suppose that this other ancient civilization should 
have affected at least at some point the canonical literature of 
the Hebrews, but demonstration to confirm this conjecture has 
heretofore been lacking. Now it transpires that fifty years 
after Smith’s discovery the first clear case of Egyptian literary 
influence on the Bible has come to light. 

This latter discovery has been much less spectacular than 
the former one, or at least it has been much less advertised. 
Perhaps the discoveries of science and adventure have of late 
been occupying the center of the stage. But the circumstances 
have been somewhat similar. In this case, too, the material 
lay long unrecognized in the British Museum. In this case, 
too, the literary connection is chiefly with a single brief section 
of the Bible. As the Egyptian document and its significance 
appear to be not generally known, now that a revised and cor- 
rected English translation has recently become available, a 
brief account of it may be offered.” 

The papyrus was brought from Egypt for the British Mu- 
seum by Sir Ernest Budge in 1888. It remained practically 
unknown until, in 1922, 1923, 1924, this same scholar pub- 
lished in various forms, including a photographic facsimile, the 
original text with translation. The papyrus is almost entirely 
complete in clear hieroglyphic characters. It has been called 
the teaching of Amen-em-ope or of Amenophis, and consists of 
thirty chapters with a preface. 

The author was an officer of some kind in Egypt. His posi- 
tion is described in the preface as superintendent of cereals 
and regulator of the wheat measure. His name is not an unusu- 

*F. LI. Griffith, “The Teaching of Amenophis, the Son of Kanakht. Papyrus 
B. M. 10474,” Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XII (1926), 191 ff. I acknowledge 
with gratitude the use of this translation. A large literature has already grown up 
concerning this papyrus and its relation to Hebrew literature and is used and listed 


by Griffith. Especially important has been the work of Dr. Lange in Copenhagen 
and of Professors Erman and Gressmann in Berlin. 
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al one, even among the known wise men of Egypt. He may be 
distinguished therefore as Amen-em-ope, the son of Kanakht. 
Unfortunately the date neither of the author nor of the 
scribe of the manuscript can be determined within very close 
limits. The very latest date for either would be the reign of 
Darius I. Part of the work is also known on a small wooden 
tablet in Turin of no later date. The tablet, probably a school 
text or exercise, suggests that the book was already a favorite 
work of moral instruction. 
A work of moral instruction its contents may well be called. 
In the form of advice of a father to his son a series of lessons 
of conduct is offered which the boy is admonished to obey that 
he may secure spiritual and temporal blessings. Its character 
and purpose are described by the author himself in his preface 
and in his charge to the pupil in the first chapter and in the 
epilogue of the thirtieth chapter: 
Beginning of teaching how to live, 
guidance for welfare; 
every direction for intercourse with elders, 
rules for (intercourse with?) courtiers; 
knowledge how to answer a statement to its pronouncer, 
and return a report to one that has sent him; 


to direct him to the path of life, 
and make him prosper upon earth; 

to let his heart enter its shrine, 
and steer it (?) clear of evil; 

to save him from the mouth of others, 
praised in the mouth of men (1. 1-12). 


He saith: First Chapter: 
Give thine ears, hear (the words) that are said, 
give thy mind to interpret them; 
to put them in thy heart is good, 
(but there is) woe to him who neglecteth them; 


let them rest in the casket of thy belly, 

that they may be the threshhold (?) in thy heart; 
verily (?) when there cometh a gale of speech, 

they will be a mooring post in (?) thy tongue. 
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If thou spend thy life-time with these things in thy heart, 
thou wilt find it a success; 

thou wilt find my words a storehouse of life, 
and thy body will prosper upon earth (3. 8-4. 2). 


Thirtieth Chapter: 
See for thyself these thirty chapters, 
they please, they educate; 
they are the foremost of all books; 
they instruct the ignorant. 
If they be read before the ignorant, 
he will be cured (?) by reason of them. 


Fill thyself with them; put them in thy heart, 
and be an interpreter of them, explaining as a teacher. 


As to a scribe who is experienced in his office, 
he will find himself worthy to be a courtier (27. 6-17). 


' The units in the book are small and the result is a con- 
siderable variety of subjects. The same subject is often repeat- 
ed in different parts of the work, and single couplets stand 
alone. On the other hand, the separate chapters into which the 
work was already divided had a certain unity, and the English 
rendering of some of these (in spite of occasional doubts about 
the translation) will speak for themselves as illustrating the 
document. 

The third chapter deals with moderation in argument: 
Third Chapter: 
Do not join wrangling with the hot-mouthed, 
nor goad him with words. 
Pause before an intruder, 
and give way unto him that attacketh. 
Sleep a night before speaking; 
the storm, it bursts forth like flame in straw. 
The passionate man in his hour 
withdraw thyself before him; 
leave him to his own devices; 
God will know how to reply to him. 


If thou spend thy life-time with these things in thy heart, 
thy children shall see them (5. 9-19). 
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The fourth chapter consists of two stanzas contrasting 
two types of character. As in the first of the Hebrew Psalms, 
these two moral types are likened to two trees, though to the 
Egyptian the difference of prosperity and adversity is typified 
by the forest tree that is felled for its lumber and the garden 
tree that is saved alive for its fruit and shade. 


Fourth Chapter: 
As to the passionate man in the temple, 
he is like a tree grown in the forest (?) ; 
in a moment comes its loss of foliage; 
its end is reached in the dock-yard (?); 
or (?) it is floated far from its place, 
the flame is its winding-sheet. 


The truly tranquil man, he setteth himself aside, 
he is like a tree grown in a plot (?); 

it grows green, it doubles its yield, 
it (stands) in front of its lord, 

its fruit is sweet, its shade is pleasant, 
and its end is reached in the garden. (5. 20-6. 12) 


Chapter x reveals a refinement in the matter of sincerity. 
Even in greetings one’s words and feelings should not be at 
odds with each other. 


Tenth Chapter: 

Do not salute thy passionate (opponent), forcing thyself, 
nor grieve thy own heart (thereby) ; 

say not to him “Hail to thee” in falsehood, 
when there is terror in thy belly. 


Speak not to a man in falsehood, 
the abomination of God; 

sever not thy heart from thy tongue, 
that all thy ways may be successful. 


Be thou resolute before other people, 
for one is safe at the hand of God; 
hated of God is the falsifier of words, 
his great abomination is the dissembler (?) (13. 10-14. 3). 


Chapter xiii is advice particularly appropriate for both the 
author and his son, for it deals with the work of a scribe. In 
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Egypt all transactions were matters of record and the scribe’s 
opportunity for honesty and kindness were as great as was his 
place of honor. Evidently, like the steward in Luke 16:1 ff., he 
had it quite within his province to reduce or cancel debts. 
Such generous conduct is advised as conducive to his own hap- 


piness. 


Thirteenth Chapter: 
Do not pervert a pen-man (?) in regard to a papyrus, 


the abomination of God. 


Bear not witness by a false statement, 
nor displace another man by the tongue. 


Do not make assessment (?) (of) one who hath nought. 
nor falsify thy pen. 


If thou find a large debt against a poor man, 
make it into three parts; 
forgive two, let one remain; 


thou wilt find it a path of life; 


thou wilt lie down at night and sleep soundly; 
on the morrow thou wilt find it like good news. 


Better is praise and (?) love of men 
than riches in the storehouse; 


better is bread with happy heart 
than riches with vexation (15. 19-16. 14). 


A variety of subjects appears in chapter xviii, but its prin- 
cipal thought is the familiar biblical theme of the providence 
of God and the consequent futility of worry. 


Eighteenth Chapter: 


Lay thee not down at night fearing the morrow; 
when day appears, what is the morrow like? 


Man knoweth not how the morrow will be, 
(The events of the morrow are in the hand of God) ; 


God is (ever) in his success, 


Man is (ever) in his failure. 
The words which men say are one thing, 
The things which God doeth are another (19. 10-17). 
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Chapter xxvii deals with respect of youth before age. The 
sun God Re’ and his disk Aten are of course Egyptian deities. 
Twenty-seventh Chapter: 


Curse not one older than thou, 
for he hath seen Re* before thee; 


cause him not to accuse thee to the Aten at its rising, 


saying “Another, a youth, hath cursed an old man’’; 


very painful before Re’ 
is a youth who curses an old man. 


Let him beat thee, with thy hand in thy bosom; 


let him curse thee, while thou keepest silence. 
If next day thou come before him, 


he will give thee bread without stint. 
The food of a hound is (the affair) of his master, 
and he barks unto him that gives it (25. 16-26. 7). 
Many other subjects are dealt with in other chapters. Their 


general likeness to the Hebrew books of proverbs is evident, 
but to one section of Old Testament literature the likeness is 


even more striking. It has long been recognized that our book 


of Proverbs is a composite work, a collection of collections of 
maxims. The titles within the text itself disclose this char- 


acteristic of its origin. The third section of the book begins 
with 22:17 and has the title, “The Words of the Wise.” Its 
ending may be given as 24:34 or 24:22, or perhaps it origi- 
nally ended at 23:14 or 17. It is this section of Proverbs which 
is specially close to the teaching of Amen-em-ope. This pas- 
sage in Proverbs has a definite literary connection with the 
newly discovered Egyptian work. The exact date of neither 


work can be exactly determined, but unless the unanimous 
verdict thus far made by the scholars who have examined the 


matter should be reversed, the Egyptian work represents the 


source of the Hebrew. We have here therefore a definite case 
of the dependence of Hebrew literature on a written Egyptian 


original. A full comparison of the relevant passages in parallel 


columns is most convincing and instructive.’ 


*See A. Erman, Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(1924), pp. 86 ff.; H. Gressmann in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
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Of course the dependence may not be immediate and di- 
rect. The writer in Proverbs does not take over everything in 
Amen-em-ope en 6/oc and verbatim, There is paraphrase, se- 
lection, addition, and revision. Possibly the Hebrew or its 
more immediate source once had thirty lines or couplets. The 
word “thirty” actually occurs in the Hebrew text of 22:20: 
“Have not I written unto thee thirty sayings?” though before 
the discovery of the Egyptian parallel (quoted before), “See 
for thyself these thirty chapters,” translators for two thou- 
sand years have failed to understand it. 

The Hebrew version has some differences due to the differ- 
ence of culture between Palestine and Egypt. It substitutes 
eagle for geese in the familiar saying about the transitoriness 
of riches, “They make themselves wings, like an eagle that 
flieth toward heaven.” The Egyptian had written, “they have 
made themselves wings like geese, they have flown to heaven.” 
Each version has its own particular local color. For example, 
the Egyptian description of generosity in ferry-boats (chap. 
xxix) could hardly be transferred from the land of the Nile: 

Make not for thyself a ferry boat upon the river 
and then labor to seek its fare; 


take the fare from the person of wealth 
and welcome him who hath nothing (27. 2-5). 


Byt when a similar passage (chap. ii) continues with advice 
to help the evil man with food we recognize the same motive 
as in Proverbs 25:21 and Romans 12:20: 


Steer that we may carry the bad man over, 
for we will not do as he (hath done). 


schaft, XLII (1924), 272 ff.; D. C. Simpson, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XII 
(1926), 232 ff.; L. Keimer, American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
XLII (1926), 8 ff.; T. J. Meek, Journal of Religion, VII (1927), 246-48; G. A. 
Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 5th ed. (1927), 558-62. 

A partial exception to the general opinion that Proverbs is dependent on Amen- 
em-ope is now offered in the views of W. O. E. Oesterley in Zeitschrift fiir die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, XLV (1927), 9 ff., and in his books, The Wisdom of 
Egypt and the Old Testament, in the Light of the Newly Discovered Teaching of 
Amen-em-ope (1927). 
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Lift him up, give him thy hand, 


commit him to the arms of God; 
fill his belly with bread of thine, 


that he may be satisfied and understand (?) (5. 1-6). 


An inevitable difference between Amen-em-ope and “Solo- 
mon”’ is in the terms of religion. The Egyptian document is 
fully as religious as Proverbs, and its use of “God” without a 
special name suggests as do other ancient records an almost 
monotheistic sense toward which the sage was approaching. 
The names of several Egyptian deities are also used, and these 
of course find no parallel in the Hebrew. The same may be 
said of the Egyptian references to life after death, as 


How happy is he who hath reached the West 
when he is safe in the hand of God (24. 19 f.). 


The authors of Proverbs are too early in date to have attained 
any of the Jewish belief in resurrection. 

On the other hand, the likeness between the backgrounds 
of the two writings is more conspicuous than the difference. 
We have in Amen-em-ope the familiar patriarchal family, the 
monarchical government, the agricultural society, the court 
and the noblemen, the poor and the oppressed. In Egypt ear- 
lier and more insistently than in Palestine would develop the 
need for honesty among scribes, for correct weights and meas- 
ures, and for stability of the boundary lines of real estate. 
Twice in the brief section of Proverbs (22:28, 23:10) occurs 
the sentence, ‘Remove not the ancient landmark.” In the 
second case is added, “‘And enter not into the fields of the 
fatherless.” The Egyptian sage (chap. vi) has a quatrain that 
makes a like connection: 

Remove not the landmark on the boundaries of the sown . . 
nor throw down the boundaries of the widow (7. 12, 15). 


The discovery of the Teaching of Amen-em-ope may well 
have for us a greater interest than as the source of Proverbs 
22:17 ff. That after all is less than one page in a Bible, or but 
one-thousandth part of the whole Old Testament. But the 
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Egyptian book shows a literary, moral, and even religious kin- 
ship with much beside in the Old Testament and the New. 
Like Semitic poetry and proverbs, it tends in its literary form 
to couplets. It shows a peculiarly religious sense almost unique 
among the known Egyptian gnomic writings. One need only 
mention how both Proverbs (16:11) and Amen-em-ope (chap. 
xvi) make deity concerned for the weights of the balance, or 
one may compare the proverbs on conscience: 
The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord 
Searching all the inward parts (Prov. 20:27). 
The heart of man is the nose of God; 
beware lest thou neglect it (Amen., chap. xxiv). 
Or 
Man proposes, God disposes (universal proverb; cf. Prov. 16:9). 
The words which men say are one thing, 
the things that God doeth are another (Amen., chap. xviii) .* 


Such attitudes of piety and resignation have long been the 
heritage of our religion. 

It is particularly instructive in an age of ethical uncer- 
tainty to see the antiquity of much of the familiar morality. 
We are too prone to think of the ideals of both Old and New 
Testaments as a stream of limited and indigenous ethical 
achievement. We need have no less reverence for the pioneers 
of morality if we find we cannot quite so plainly place them. 
Evidently ideals were an international commodity, and it is 
worth our while to know that honesty in speech and in trade, 
care for the widow and the alien, respect for physical infirmity, 
preference for bread with a happy heart over “riches with 
vexation,” for soft speech, for freedom from anxiety or over- 
confidence, for inner tranquillity and for kindness “‘even to 
the unthankful and the evil” were found long ago along the 
Nile as well as in Judah or in Galilee. 


*See K. Sethe, Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Philol.-Histor. Klasse (1925), pp. 141 ff.; B. Gunn, Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache 
und Altertumskunde, LXII (1927), 83 ff. The latter quotes (p. 85 n.) an earlier form 
of the proverb from Ptah-hotpe, 115f.: “The designs of man have never been 
realized: it is the ordinances of God that are realized.” 











THE MOVEMENT TOWARD CHURCH UNION 
IN SOUTH INDIA 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 
Bombay, India 


the writer traced the history of attempts at church union 

among the churches of South India and discussed the 
current negotiations between the Anglican church, the South 
India United church, and the South India Provincial Synod 
of the Wesleyan Methodist church. Up to the time of writing 
there had been six meetings of the Joint Committee on Union, 
considering such subjects as the principle of the historic epis- 
copate in constitu. ional form, the election and power of bish- 
ops, the equality of the ministry, the equality of membership, 
the matter of intercommunion, congregational freedom of 
worship, and the matter of church government. 

Although it was the intention of the Joint Committee to 
hold another meeting in 1927, the convenors felt that suffi- 
cient progress had not been registered to make such a meeting 
worth while, and so the seventh session was delayed until June 
29—July 4 of the current year. It will be recalled that the two 
most difficult problems facing the committee have been the 
question of the ministry and the question of intercommunion. 
At its sixth (Trichinopoly) session the Joint Committee rec- 
ommended “that in order to secure the full mutual recognition 
of the ministries of the uniting churches the existing ministers 
of the three churches be accepted as ministers of the Word and 
of the Sacraments in the church after union, with the distinct 
understanding that no minister ordained before the union shall 
minister temporarily in any church or congregation without 
the consent of the parish minister and the congregation, or 
shall be transferred to any new congregation without the con- 
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sent of the congregation and the bishop.” It was further re- 
solved that during the fifty years succeeding the union, or- 
dained ministers of the churches that had established the 
missions at present connected with the uniting churches might 
be received as ministers of the United church provided they 
are willing “to make the same declarations with regard to the 
. faith and constitution of the United church as are required 
from persons about to be ordained or employed for the first 
time in the United church.” It was the expectation of the 
Committee that at the end of the fifty-year period all min- 
isters in the United church should have been episcopally 
ordained. With regard to intercommunion the following prin- 
ciples were laid down: ‘“(1) that intercommunion and inter- 
celebration should be definitely regulated with the general 
consent of the authorities of the United church; (2) that the 
authority of the diocese should be respected in every case; 
and (3) that in all actions the preservation of unity within, 
the attainment of wider union, and the avoidance of immedi- 
ate contests on particular cases should be the guiding factors.” 

The resolutions of the Joint Committee were referred to 
the three churches, and although they were not acceptable in 
their entirety, each governing body reappointed its commit- 
tees on union in the hope that some workable plan of action 
might be evolved. 

At the seventh (Bangalore) session of the Joint Commit- 
tee, resolutions were passed upon six major subjects. ‘We are 
agreed,” said the delegates, “that the only union which Chris- 
tians should aim at is the union of all who acknowledge the 
name of Christ in the universal church, which is his body; and 
that the test of all local schemes of union is that they should 
express locally the principles of the great catholic unity of the 
body of Christ. Our only desire, therefore, is so to organize 
the church of India that it shall give the Indian expression of 
the spirit, the thought, and the life of the church universal.” 

The Old and New Testaments, the Apostles’ and Nicene 
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creeds, the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
the constitutional episcopate are confirmed as the basis of 
union. The bishops are to be elected, to perform their duties 
according to the written constitution of the United church, 
and although “continuity with the historic episcopate is to be 
effectually maintained . . . . no particular interpretation of 
the fact of the historic episcopate” is to be demanded. It is 
suggested that at the inaugural service of the United church, 
ministers from the two uniting free churches and bishops from 
the Anglican church shall successively lay hands on the heads 
of the new bishops, “thus conserving for the United church 
the traditions held by each of the uniting bodies.” 

The proposal of the fifty-year time limit for non-episco- 
pally ordained ministers was reconsidered, and in its stead it 
is recommended that after a period of thirty years the United 
church shall itself consider and decide the question of the 
status of its ministry. To meet the anxiety on the part of some 
Anglicans that they would be compelled to take the sacra- 
ments from the hands of non-episcopally ordained ministers 
it is agreed that “any congregation accustomed to an episco- 
pally ordained ministry will not either temporarily or perma- 
nently be placed in charge of a non-episcopally ordained min- 
ister unless all the communicant members of the congregation 
have been informed of the suggested appointment and no one 
has signified his objection to such an arrangement.” 

The Committee expresses the hope that the United church 
will maintain fellowship with all the various churches with 
which the uniting churches are now enjoying fellowship, but 
insists that none of these denominational bodies shall have 
any authority over the United church. The most difficult 
problem, of course, is the relation of the United church to the 
Church of England in India. Moreover, the new freedom of 
the Anglican church in India raises certain administrative 
problems. The problems were discussed but were left to the 
continuation committee for further consideration. 
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With regard to intercommunion the Committee is agreed 
that no minister or lay member of the United church will for- 
feit any previous rights of intercommunion or intercelebration. 
Every effort is to be made to safeguard the conscientious 
scruples of both ministers and laymen. 

Although the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed are 
accepted as a basis of union, it is left to the United church to 
determine the use of the creeds and to determine what pro- 
fession of faith will be required of its ministers. It is agreed 
that “the manner in which men accept the church’s standards 
of faith varies with their spiritual capacity and experience, 
and such variety is not incompatible with fitness for the dis- 
charge of the duties of the ministry.” 

Several other matters, such as church government, were 
considered by the Committee, but were referred to the contin- 
uation committee for further discussion. 

The question that naturally arises is, “Does the Bangalore 
conference represent an advance in the direction of church 
union?” And we believe that the answer is ‘‘Yes.”” The general 
feeling among close students of the union problem in India 
seems to be that most of the theoretical obstacles to union 
have been encountered, and that it now remains to proceed 
with the concrete plan of union. A continuation committee of 
ten members has been appointed, and it is hoped that by 
April, 1929, a complete scheme of union may be ready for pres- 
entation to the churches. 

We have already stated that the two most difficult prob- 
lems confronting the Committee were those of the ministry 
and intercommunion. The proposed fifty-year period in which 
episcopally and non-episcopally ordained ministers would be 
working side by side was not received cordially by either Angli- 
cans or non-Anglicans. The Anglicans felt that the continu- 
ance of a mixed ministry for so long a period would not con- 
tribute to the unity of the church. The Free church men felt 
that it was a serious matter to absolutely close the door of the 
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church to the ministrations of visiting non-episcopally or- 
dained ministers. It seems therefore a fair solution of the 
difficulty to lay down the principle of an episcopally ordained 
ministry as the goal to be reached in a thirty-year period, but 
to leave the matter of future exceptions to the good judgment 
of the United church itself. Certainly there can be no union 
worthy of the name unless men are prepared to place confi- 
dence in one another. The Church of England has made a real 
concession in its recognition of the dual ministry, but by its 
insistence that a non-episcopally ordained minister should not 
be placed in charge of a congregation accustomed to an epis- 
copally ordained ministry, save upon the unanimous consent 
of the congregation, it makes entirely possible the spectacle of 
a United church divided into two separate compartments. 
Shortly after the sixth session of the Joint Committee 
(1926) the Anglican bishops in India issued a pastoral letter 
stating that the members of the Anglican church were not free 
to receive the communion from non-episcopally ordained min- 
isters. It was but natural that non-Anglicans should feel that 
such a pronouncement was a direct blow at the cause of union. 
Accordingly, from the very beginning of the seventh session 
the question of intercommunion was to the fore. Writing in 
the National Christian Council Review, Rev. J. H. Maclean, a 
Free church man, says, “At the opening meeting the differ- 
ent views regarding intercommunion found frank expression. 
. . . . The desire was expressed that it be made clear that 
the United church of the future would not take the exclusive 
position which the Anglican church does now. The matter was 
fully discussed in a smaller committee as well as in the larger 
gathering. In the end we had to recognize that while most of 
us would like the United church to adopt what we regard as 
the more truly catholic position, we must respect the views of 
those who think it wrong to accept non-episcopal ministra- 
tions.” Certainly, however, the Bangalore resolutions repre- 
sent a distinct advance from the earlier Trichinopoly position. 
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Compare the negative “It will not be a condition of union that 
any of the uniting churches or any ministers or members of 
them shall forego any rights of communion with other churches 
that it or he possessed before the union” with the positive “It 
is the intention and hope of the uniting churches that all the 
sections of the United church will be regulated by the prin- 
ciple that it should maintain fellowship with all those branches 
of the church of Christ with which the uniting churches now 
severally enjoy such fellowship, and that it should constantly 
seek to strengthen this fellowship and to work toward the full 
union in one body of all parts of the church of Christ,” and the 
advance becomes apparent. If the principle of fellowship actu- 
ally gets into action we are bound to see progress. The com- 
mittee expressed itself as certain that the United church will 
avoid on the one hand “any encouragement of license or con- 
donation of breaches of Christian comity and fellowship, and 
on the other hand any non-Christian rigidity in its regulations 
or in their application.” 

The problem of the relation of the United church to the 
Anglican church in India must still be dealt with. Will the 
European Anglican congregations in South India be willing to 
enter into the United church? By the terms of the Indian 
Church Act, 1927, by which the church in India gained its 
freedom, the churches known as “maintained churches” must 
make provision for the clergy connected with them. Just how 
this can be arranged by the United church remains to be seen. 
But such problems are more or less technical problems, and as 
such can undoubtedly be brought to satisfactory solution. 

The outstanding thing about the whole South Indian situ- 
ation is the widespread will to union. The leaders see the ob- 
stacles, but they are determined to surmount them. Speaking 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, at the Episcopal Synod, the 
Indian bishop of Dornakal said: 

The church in India has the advantage of inheriting the Gospel and 
its outward expression from the West; but there is one inheritance to 
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which it is only an unwilling partner: and that is the divisions of Chris- 
tendom. The church of India did not create these divisions and will not 
care to perpetuate them. A well-known writer on Hinduism claims that 
Hinduism has developed an attitude of comprehensive charity to all dif- 
fering beliefs. It has brought together, he says, into one whole all be- 
lievers in God. “Hinduism,” he says, “stands for a large comprehensive 
unity.” This comprehensiveness is at once the strength and weakness of 
Hinduism. But this genius for comprehensiveness will certainly show it- 
self sooner or later in a sanctified earnestness for Christian unity within 
the church itself. Moreover, the necessity for union in India appeals to 
us with an urgency that is unknown in Europe. There the union of Chris- 
tendom is a desirable ideal; here it is a vital necessity. In Europe dis- 
union is a weakness; in India it is a sin and a scandal. Face to face with 
millions following other beliefs, the compulsion will be irresistible for the 
various churches to draw nearer and nearer together so that they may 
present a united front to win India for Christ. 


And the Bishop of Bombay, speaking upon “The New Free- 
dom of the Church in India,” said: 


We are called to freedom that we may be pioneers of reunion. It is 
my firm conviction that the need and possibility of reunion are special 
revelations of God to the church of India. In England also there are 
efforts after reunion. There are two groups of people making such efforts; 
one is keen on union with Protestants, the other on union with Rome. 
Neither group has advanced nearly so far toward its goal as we have in 
South India with the South India United church. Not because of our 
virtue or wisdom, but because we are called of God, we are the pioneers 


of unity in the world..... Because we have got so far, God will en- 
able us to the end. Because He has blessed our endeavor, He will con- 
tinue to bless it... .. Unity will come because the Spirit is moving 


men toward it, and they are responding, and moving in response to His 
motions. 


Whenever men believe seriously that they are chosen of 
God to do a great work, results generally follow. The Banga- 
lore scheme, as at present before the churches, seems to pre- 
sent a wholly feasible basis for reunion. 
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THE GOSPEL FOR ASIA 


The author warns us in the preface that “this book’ aims to be at 
once an apologia and an eirenicon.”” For the writing of such a book Dr. 
Kenneth Saunders is unusually well equipped. He has sympathy and 
insight, knowledge and appreciation of Oriental religions, so that his 
eirenicon is kindly, intelligent, and free from condescension. He is a 
sincere and serious Christian, loyal, not to institutionalized Christianity, 
but to an idealized Christ, so that his apologia is directed as much to 
Christendom as to the Orient. His service in the East might have made 
him simply another missionary, but humanity and kindliness trans- 
formed him into an interpreter of religions to each other. In clear and 
graceful English he presents here the claims of the Christian gospel to 
Asia and at the same time interprets the evangel of the Orient to his 
readers in the West. Even as apologist he is interpreter. 

Mr. Saunders has long been convinced that the Bhagavad Gita, the 
Lotus scripture, and the Fourth Gospel are the noblest expressions of 
the three great religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christianity. He 
feels also that it is a fact of deep significance for the philosophy of re- 
ligion that they should have come, at approximately the same time, so 
closely to agreement in these, their highest reaches toward truth. “That 
they are all inspired works we may believe: the comparative study of 
religion is surely indicating the Johannine doctrine of the Logos as the 
enlightening Word which is in all men.” Binding them together with this 
thread of revelation, the author turns to the empirical treatment of the 
books as the products of historica) situations. In successive chapters he 
deals with the founders (a word that is scarcely exact), the environment 
of the three books and their aims, their ideas of ultimate reality, the 
contents, the goa) of the gospel) of each, the ethica) heritages and ethical 
ideals, their doctrinal heritages and teachings. “The aim of all these 
books is then to relate the Beloved One to Cosmic Truth and to set forth 
the Mystery of Divine Love that man may accept it and find salvation.” 
Each has its own idea of what the supreme reality is; each interprets in 
its own way the maze of natural and moral evil from which salvation is 

*The Gospel for Asia. By Kenneth Saunders. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 
xvV-+245 pages. $2.50. 
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to be won; each draws its own picture of the abode of bliss which is sal- 
vation’s goal. They agree in presenting the Savior as the earthly mani- 
festation of God for the loving purpose of saving helpless mankind. Even 
the theory of this earthly embodiment in avator, nirmanakaya, and in- 
carnation has a historically different development in each religion. 

Since the book is an apologia it must be judged in terms of its fair- 
ness of presentation of the rival faiths. It is unlikely that any Hindu 
bhakta would have anything but praise for the author's interpretation of 
the Gita. Moreover he knows Buddhism and has entered into the spirit 
of it as have few men of the West. He says, shifting his ground tem- 
porarily from the Fourth Gospel, “Asia’s millions are by nature and nur- 
ture nearer to the Sermon on the Mount than we.” “For a thousand 
years this great religion [Buddhism] did much to keep the peace of 
Asia. It has indeed very much of the spirit of Christ.” In his treatment 
of Buddhism the eirenicon so overshadows the apologia that a Buddhist 
might well say, ‘““You persuade me to be, not a Christian, but a more 
worthy Buddhist, since your personal devotion to an idealized Christ 
can never be as real for me as my personal devotion to the idealized 
Sakyamuni.” 

The apologia of the book has several presuppositions, expressed or 
implied, namely, that the ideology of personal theism coupled with the 
Logos incarnation is the highest form of religious philosophy; that the 
Fourth Gospel is the expression of the central Christian truth; that the 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel is an adequate presentation of the historic 
Jesus; that the personal and social salvation of men depends at last upon 
acceptance of and devotion to the historic person of Jesus theologically 
interpreted. Sincere and thoughtful Christians will disagree with Mr. 
Saunders on all these points. 

The issues are guite clear, In the first place, it is the difference be- 
tween the fundamentalist and the developmental view of religion. The 
former thinks of Christianity as truth which remains eternally true 
whatever historic transformations may overtake the folk religions. Thus 
the author laments that the rea) Christianity has never found embodi- 
ment in any tempora) form of Christendom. The other view is of re- 
ligions as living movements which take changing embodiment in thought 
forms and in ideals with the changing situations of the centuries. The 
true religion, or the truth of the religion, is not a crystallization at some 
specific period of its history. To impose the theology of some ancient 
age, long dead, upon the living religion today is not only impossible but 
a renunciation for modern men of the right claimed for themselves by 
the makers of the ancient dogmas. These two points of view cannot be 
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reconciled. For the one religion finds its center in authoritative, revealed 
truth; for the other religion is a living creative quest for the good life. 
We cannot get our doctrine, our morals, our ideals, or our program of 
salvation from the past. Each age must find its own embodiment. 

The issue involved in the person of Christ has a double difficulty. 
New Testament scholars would certainly not take the Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel as the historic Jesus. Neither, in fact, does the author. 
“The Jesus of history is the differentia of the Christian religion. He is 
his religion.” He speaks of the Logos-Christ, but he falls back for ma- 
terials upon the larger picture of Jesus found elsewhere. More impor- 
tant still, he reads into the historic Jesus the highest ideals of the modern 
age. This is the normal method of idealization and is the process at 
work today upon all the historic religious figures of all the great re- 
ligions. It may be possible that the symbol of Jesus can be an emotional 
factor in stimulating loyalty to ideals which arise out of our life-situa- 
tions today—for Christians. It is also probable that the same ideals 
may be better symbolized for Buddhists, Moslems, and Hindus by their 
own historic heroes. “It is only when we press upon them the exclusive 
claims of the historic Jesus that they find themselves unable to go with 
us,” says the author. Nothing could be more natural than that. 

Deeper than all this is the realization that is taking hold upon the 
hearts of men in all the religions of the world today and which moves 
as the inspiring note through these beautifully written pages: that man- 
kind can really be saved only when it learns to actualize the ideals of 
love and peace and justice in the structure of civilization. Mr. Saunders 
feels that a loyal devotion to Jesus would produce this result. Others are 
just as sure that it will come only by the intelligent and co-operative la- 
bor of men in the analysis of problems and the remaking of society so as 
to overcome its maladjustments and to integrate the desired habit, cus- 
tom, and institution. Again it is a contrast of personal faith and social 
engineering. 

While this book is an apologia to Asia, its greatest service may well be 
in giving the lay reader of the Western world an intelligent appreciation 
of the noble beauties of the religions which produced the Gita and Lotus 
gospels and “a larger vision of the bonds uniting the races.” Perhaps the 
passing years will prove that the builder of the bridges of understanding 
between peoples has a greater claim to honor and gratitude than the 


apologist. 
A. Eustace Haypon 
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AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In certain quarters the bare mention of a translation of the Scrip- 
tures into modern speech provokes, if not violent frothing at the mouth, 
at least ominous growls. Just why the super-purists should “act up” as 
they do is not clear. In Great Britain and on the Continent, where liter- 
ary taste is as good as in America, such translations have been in use for 
years without apparent detriment to individual morals or national safety. 
Certainly there is no desire anywhere to do away with the King James 
version. Its terse Anglo-Saxon diction, the limpid purity of its style, and, 
withal, its firm hold during three centuries upon the affections and devo- 
tion of English-speaking folk everywhere assure it a permanent place as 
the classic of English literature and religion. 

Granting this, is it not conceivable that there may yet be room for 
other translations side by side with that of 1611? Consider the advantages 
incident to the existence of such alternative versions: (1) Translation 
involves interpretation. In effect each new translation is a commentary 
whose value varies in direct ratio to the translator’s equipment for his 
task. There is surely room and need for more than one interpretation of 
the Bible. (2) A new translation, by virtue of the very fact that it is 
new, delivers from the deadening triteness of the too familiar phrase. 
Freshness, vitality, and surprisingly increased impressiveness are often 
the result of restating old truths in new language. (3) In the Old Testa- 
ment especially it is a matter of vital moment that the reader recognize 
poetry as such. The fact that half of it consists of verse is of no small 
importance for the understanding thereof. One dare not apply the same 
canons of interpretation to works of the poetic imagination as to bald 
prose. Experience has abundantly demonstrated that the mere detail of 
printing the poetry of the prophets as prose often results disastrously so 
far as gaining a true comprehension of these writings is concerned. The 
newer versions have a distinct advantage over the King James, and even 
over the English and American Revised versions, in that they are free 
always to print poetry as poetry. (4) Freedom from too slavish ad- 
herence to the Hebrew text means much. It is notorious that the standard 
versions are often so literal, even where the Hebrew is manifestly cor- 
rupt, as to make nonsense. In other cases the clash of opposing “schools” 
of interpretation has resulted in the utter rejection of the better of two 
readings or its banishment into the limbo of the margin. Again, we fre- 
quently meet those irritating compromise readings which satisfy nobody 
except, perhaps, the demons of confusion. Every student of the Old 
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Testament knows that it is occasionally necessary to take into account 
the readings of the Greek and other ancient versions. In certain des- 
perate cases one may even be driven to the dangerous expedient of textu- 
al emendation, “that last infirmity of critic mind.” Wisely used, and not 
abused, this liberty of recent translators enables them to put out a much 
more accurate translation. (5) Finally, the very fact of the existence of 
a number of translations aids in establishing saner views of biblical in- 
spiration. There are many who come dangerously near to believing that, 
like the reputedly infallible Greek translation of the ‘‘Seventy,” the 1611 
translation is verbally inspired. With several differing translations in 
existence the average church member must needs realize that he is not 
justified in clinging to the letter of any particular version. Thus the new 
versions have their part in shifting emphasis from the “letter that killeth” 
to the “spirit that giveth life.” All these advantages, and many more, 
inhere in the new American Translation. 

In addition, moreover, to the advantages just enumerated, there are 
two yet more fundamental reasons for issuing such new translations. 
First is the tremendous and unremitting advance in Old Testament 
scholarship during the last half-century. Studies in the fields of archae- 
ology, textual and historical criticism, comparative religion, oriental 
history, social, economic, and political conditions—to mention but a few 
subjects—have opened up new worlds of thought previously unknown. 
Second must be considered the momentous changes in form and meaning 
to which that living and growing organism, the English language, has 
been constantly subjected. Only by way of new words and phrases can 
the old truths find entrance to the mind of today. Sometimes we forget 
that the King James translation was made for the distinctly avowed pur- 
pose of being “understood even of the very vulgar.” The brutal fact of 
the matter is that it is not clearly understood today. Words like “let,” 
“prevent,” “virtuous,” have radically altered in meaning. Archaic forms 
of the second personal pronoun, such as “thou,” “thy,” “thee,” and “ye,” 
are handicaps to him who would get the message of the ancient seer. So, 
too, the verb endings in “eth” and “est” seem barbarous and uncouth, and 
are repellent to modern youth. In order, then, to make accessible for 
popular use the results of the toil of generations of scholars, it is needful 
that we render our holy books into dignified modern English. 

There are two principal requirements, or tests, which we may justly 

*The Old Testament. An American Translation. By Alexander R. Gordon, 
Theophile J. Meek, J. M. Powis Smith, and Leroy Waterman. Edited by J. M. 
Powis Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. xii+-1713 pages. 
Cloth, $5.00; leather, $10.00. 
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lay down as guiding lines for our judgment of any particular translation. 
These correspond roughly to the two major reasons mentioned before as 
justifying—nay, necessitating—the issuance of new translations of the 
Scriptures. First of all, we must have accuracy. Almost we transfer the 
demand for infallibility from the original text to the translation. Every- 
thing that has been written of importance for the translation should be 
taken into account. Only as the work is based on the soundest, most 
painstaking and illumined scholarship has it a right to appear. The sec- 
ond requirement is that of effective and, if possible, noble literary form. 
This it is that has made the King James version so worthy a vehicle for 
the mediation of the greatest truths of religion. At the very least we may 
fairly expect that the new version shall bring the ideas home either in 
better or in fresher form. The question is: How well does the American 
version meet the double test of fine accuracy and worthy form? 

With the wealth of the whole Old Testament from which to choose, it 
is difficult for the reviewer to know where to begin. Perhaps it will be as 
well first to “dig in” at a definite passage, and then to browse a bit here 
and there. 

The Books of Samuel offer an excellent test for the translator. The 
text is often corrupt, and the meaning is not always clear. In many cases 
the Greek and other versions preserve the original and true reading. Here 
the translator must needs show both resourcefulness and balance. 

Let us begin at a venture with the fourth chapter of II Samuel, not- 
ing occasionally some of the variations from the American Revised Ver- 
sion, most recent of the standard versions. We find, naturally, both 
points of which we approve and others which we are inclined to criticize. 
To mention first a few of the many renderings which impress us favor- 
ably: In II Sam. 4:6 the superior text of the Greek has been adopted in 
place of the Hebrew. Thus we read: “And at that particular time the 
doorkeeper [better, portress?] of the house was cleaning wheat, but she 
had become drowsy and slept. So Rechab and Baanah his brother slipped 
through. .... ” In 6:4, where a copyist has awkwardly duplicated 
part of his text, the error is corrected and we have the straightforward 
statement that “Uzzah was walking beside the ark of God, while Ahio 
was going before the ark.” In 6:21 several words have fallen out of the 
Hebrew, which are here restored, to the great improvement of the sense. 
The beginning of the verse now reads: “It is before the Lorp that I 
dance. Blessed be the Lorp, who chose me rather than your father.” In 
7:7 the text is rightly corrected, by the change of one letter, to read with 
I Chron, 17:6, “judges” for “tribes.” The latter half of 7:19, and the 
greater part of 7:23, which are both badly damaged in the Hebrew text, 
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are restored to order and sense. In 8:18 the impossible translation “chief 
ministers” of the ARV (where the correct translation is lost in the mar- 
ginal note) is corrected to “priests.”” On the whole this part of Samuel 
gains greatly in accuracy and clarity. 

On the other hand, there are certain renderings which do not so 
readily commend themselves. Take, for example, II Sam. 4:10. “I ar- 
rested him and executed him”’ seems rather stilted and formal as com- 
pared with the ARV, “I took hold of him, and slew him,” or Moffatt’s “I 
seized him and killed him.” In 6:7, without apparent justification and 
without mention in the notes, the words, “and there he died by the ark of 
God” are omitted. Apparently someone blundered here. In 6:12 the more 
vivid direct discourse is changed to indirect; the result is a long, involved, 
and awkward sentence. A note on 8:17 indicates the correction of the 
text (after I Sam. 22:20 and the Syriac) to “Abiathar the son of Ahime- 
lech.” This necessary correction has not been made. It is thus apparent 
that certain inaccuracies and infelicities are present in this part of 
Samuel. 

One might range hither and yon with similar results, sometimes 
pleasing and sometimes the opposite. In I Sam. 13:1 the translator 
wisely refuses to conjecture Saul’s age. I Sam. 14:41, the locus classicus 
on the use of the Urim and Thummin, is rightly restored after the 
Greek. In II Sam. 1:14, 15, on the other hand, it is open to doubt 
whether, in view of the connotations of that term, it is best to render 
“anointed” as used of Saul by the technical term “Messiah.” We notice 
that in Amos 5:5 the play on words is rendered: “Gilgal shall go into 
galling captivity?”’ Why, then, is no corresponding attempt made to do 
this for Amos 8:1, 2, or Jer. 1:11, 12, or that most striking massing of 
word-plays, Mic. 1:10-16? A certain measure of uniformity and con- 
sistency would seem to be in order on this point. 

In Genesis it is reassuring to find that the familiar “garden” and 
“ark” are retained in preference to Moffatt’s more adventurous “park” 
and “barge.” Whether, however, “clever” in 3:1 is rather too modern 
an adjective to apply to the serpent is open to debate. In 3:8 there is a 
flavor almost of irreverence when the Lorp God is described as “taking 
a walk in the garden for his daily airing.” In 6:22 “Lorp” is substituted 
for “God” without any justification in the notes. To be commended is 
the rendering in 12:6 of the Hebrew word for “place” as “sanctuary.” 
But why not the same in 22:3, 5 and 28:11? The Joseph stories, it 
should be emphasized, become far more realistic and interesting in their 
new coat of modern colors. 

Isaiah, chapters 40-66, is, in general, excellently rendered. The 
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translation is marked by the qualities of dignity, vividness, and grace. 
One gains the impression, however, that this matchless collection of 
prophetic lyrics is dissected into too minute fragments. Where the most 
recent commentator, Torrey, has twenty-five sections, this version has 
forty-four. In two cases (57:1, 2; 58:13, 14) separate division headings 
are provided for units consisting of only two verses each. The translator 
has evidently failed to discover the true clue to the structure of these 
poems. The transposition of 41:6, 7 to a place after 40:19 is, despite the 
dicta of well-known scholars, quite without justification. In evident 
dependence on Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 44:9-20 is wrongly printed 
as prose; as a matter of fact, this delicious bit of sarcasm has the same 
characteristic meter and parallelism as its neighbor chapters. In 65:7, 
“first” is to be regarded as a marginal gloss (cf., similarly, “third” in 
Ezek. 21:14, and the impossible “three heights” of Joshua 17:11), and 
has therefore no legitimate claim to a place in the text. 

The homely wisdom of Proverbs finds terse and revealing expression 
in the American Translation. Such a passage as 20:2, “A king’s fury is 
like a lion’s roar,” is far more direct and clean-cut than ARV’s “The ter- 
ror of a king is as the roaring of a lion.” Likewise the “ABC of the Good 
Wife” (31:10-31), from its opening words: 

If one can find a good wife, 
She is worth far more than corals, .... 


clear through to the end, is an excellent illustration of the way in which 
modern English may add simplicity and reality. The rendering of the 
difficult Book of Job, revealing as it does adequate scholarship and real 
literary feeling, is one of the best specimens of the translator’s art in the 
volume. Perhaps no other book reveals in such surpassing measure the 
freshness and beauty of the new translation as the Song of Solomon. 
Read, for example, 4:1: 
Ah, you are beautiful, my love; 
ah, you are beautiful! 
Your eyes are doves, 
behind your veil. 


The division into speeches, the poetic arrangement of lines, and the vivid- 
ness of the style, all contribute to make the Song a new book to the old 
reader. 

As to more general features, mention should be made of the treat- 
ment of conversations. Instead of being hidden in long and forbidding 
paragraphs, these are printed in modern dialogue form, with quotation 
marks. It is remarkable how much more attractive and interesting this 
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device makes the matter. Again, the print everywhere runs clear across 
the page. This is greatly to be preferred to the dull and heavy double 
columns of the usual versions. All in all, the pages seem to welcome 
rather than repel the prospective reader. 

But we may not continue our browsing indefinitely. How shall we 
sum up our impressions of the American Translation? It is easier, usu- 
ally (alas, for the good repute of our common humanity! ), to find fault 
than to grant due praise. There are, accordingly, many points of detail 
to which, both on the score of exact scholarship and literary quality, ex- 
ception may readily be taken. For example, the notes should be carefully 
revised throughout so that changes in the text may not go unrecorded. 
Furthermore, a number of passages that now offend the ear should be 
smoothed out. On the other hand, the translators have really performed 
a great and worthy service. Whatever deficiencies this product of their 
enormous industry and scholarly skill may exhibit are in large measure 
due to the very nature of their task. It requires, not four, but forty and 
four, scholars to carry out such a work to satisfactory completion. As it 
is, the pressing need for the incorporation into a popular translation of 
the more significant results of modern biblical study has been met in an 
astonishingly acceptable fashion. Even while we lament the fact that the 
work could not be done perfectly, we heartily congratulate the translators 
in that it has been done so well. Surely the general editor is more than 
justified in the modest hope that the work “may at least serve as a 
stepping-stone toward those greater translations which time will surely 
bring.” 

GrorcE DAHL 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 


This* is another book about the Bible. The question might be raised, 
Why? and the answer might well be that there is a constant demand for 
books which present in a popular but reliable way the modern point of 
view. The source of this demand is suggested by the author’s own state- 
ment in the preface that he “has kept primarily in mind the needs of the 
college classroom, the Sunday school, the religious institute, and the 
week-day school of religion, without, it is hoped, sacrificing the usefulness 
of the book for private study and the home.” This is a survey of the his- 
tory, literature, and religious teachings of the Bible. The comprehensive 


*The Bible Unlocked. By Henry Martin Battenhouse. New York: Century, 
1928. xiv 553 pages. $3.50. 
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scope of this volume of 553 pages may be inferred from the following list 
of main headings under which the chapters are arranged: “I. The Bible: 
Its Background, Origin, and Content.” “II. The Building of the Hebrew 
Nation.” “III. The Age of Prophecy.” “IV. The Establishment of Juda- 
ism.” “V. The Life of Christ.” “VI. The Apostolic Age.” In such a sur- 
vey as this the value of the book depends largely upon the wisdom of the 
author in presenting the material he has selected. One especially note- 
worthy feature of this treatment is the constant endeavor throughout the 
volume to relate biblical to contemporary history. The reader is made to 
appreciate that the history underlying the Bible is not isolated, but a part 
of and dependent upon the course of events in the entire ancient world. 
Another welcome emphasis is the relative importance given to the section 
entitled “The Establishment of Judaism,” in which the gap between the 
Old and New Testaments is well bridged, with a brief treatment of the 
apocryphal as well as the canonical literature in relation to the historical 
situation. 

Considered as a college textbook, the chief drawback to The Bible 
Unlocked is its professedly untechnical character, the large compass of 
the material involved, and the necessarily rather summary treatment of 
separate topics. In courses where a general résumé of the entire field is 
desired, the book ought to be of real value as a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion. It is, however, to be questioned whether the author did not attempt 
the impossible in planning a book which should be adapted for such 
widely varying groups as the college classroom, the religious institute, 
the week-day school of religion, the Sunday school, and the home. The 
needs of most college courses in Bible are more technical. In many of our 
leading colleges a full year or nearly a full year of academic work is 
thought essential to a critical presentation of the Old Testament alone. 
A recent book? intended for college use and devoted to the study of the 
New Testament alone occupies 489 pages, or nearly the amount of space 
devoted in the volume under consideration to the history, literature, and 
religion of the entire Bible. Where textbooks are used in college courses, 
moreover, they are frequently considered as little more than a syllabus 
or guide to the reading of the biblical text itself and to reference books 
which present different interpretations of important problems. A rather 
extreme but suggestive example of this type of textbook is Chaplain 
Knox’s Knowing the Bible,? which is little more than an expanded sylla- 
bus. This type of syllabus-textbook, equipped as it is with questions for 

? Getting Acquainted with the New Testament. By Frank Eakin. New York: 
Macmillan, 1927. 

* Knowing the Bible. By Raymond C. Knox. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 
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study and specific reference readings at the end of each chapter, has two 
distinct advantages. In the first place, it sends the student to the Bible 
itself. In the second place, it has the advantage of compelling the student 
to decide for himself which of the various interpretations discovered in 
the course of his reading appeals as the most convincing. This is more 
in the line of self-education which President Lowell of Harvard claims 
is the only true education. So far as the first of these points is concerned, 
the title of The Bible Unlocked does suggest that the book is a key to the 
Bible itself. It is a key to an understanding of the Bible, but the very 
bulk of the book rather discourages the reader from going any farther 
than this volume alone. Moreover, the relegation of biblical chapter and 
verse references to the footnotes, and the reduction of even these to the 
minimum, while it enhances the quality of the book for general reading, 
does relieve the reader of any absolute necessity to turn to the Bible 
itself. 

The point of view of the author is to be seen in his statement that he 
has sought to present the major results of present-day scholarship without 
“sacrificing inspirational values.” At times this “inspirational” interest 
leans toward the traditional or more conventional approach, as for ex- 
ample in the case of the baptism of Jesus. We read: “As a symbol of 
spiritual rebirth the baptism of Jesus was of no special importance. ... . 
It was to bear testimony to his faith in John’s message . . . .” (p.321). 
There is a tendency among modern biographers of Jesus to find more im- 
portance than this in the baptism. Is it really of more religious value to 
think of this opening experience in Jesus’ public life in the old stereotyped 
terms, or to consider the possibility of such a view as that of Klausner,‘ 
that “Jesus’ baptism in the presence of John was the most decisive event 
in his life” (p. 251), a tremendous dynamic moment of decision and pur- 


pose forming? 


Nevertheless, remembering that the avowed purpose of the author is 


not technical, The Bible Unlocked is a genuinely helpful book, written 
with considerable freshness and a genuine warmth of religious feeling. It 


possesses a vivid, narrative style which ought to appeal to any reader. 
The value of the book, especially in the earlier chapters, is increased by 


frequent references to archaeological discoveries which confirm the bib- 


lical record. There are five maps, a chronological chart, an appendix to 
the fourth gospel, a list of reference books, and an index. 


Cart Everett PurInTON 
ADELPHI COLLEGE 


* Jesus of Nazareth, By Joseph Klausner. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 
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A MACCABEAN PSALTER 

This is a collection of seven essays dealing with the literary criticism 
and interpretation of the Old Testament.! The subjects treated are: 
(1) “The Early Narrative of the Jahvistic Document of the Pentateuch,” 
(2) “Ezekiel,” (3) “The Jewish Priesthood,” (4) “The Altar Fire,” (5) 
“The Day of Atonement,” (6) “The Historical Background of the 
Psalms,” (7) ‘The Origin and Development of the Messianic Hope.” 
The essays raise a good many challenging points, with which scholars in 
general are not as yet in accord, A lion’s share of the space in the volume 
is given to the treatment of the Psalms. The general conclusion reached 
is that no psalm “need be assigned to a date later than 134 B.C.” (p. 217), 
and that the year 130 B.c. may be taken “more or less as the date of the 


compilation of the Psalter” (p. 218). 


This conclusion is merely in regard to the terminus ad quem of the 
Psalter, and little is said as to the terminus a quo, but the author’s opin- 
ion seems to be that “the Psalter as a whole was composed during the 
period 168—41 B.c.” (p. 145). A rapid survey of the content of each 
psalm arrives at this conclusion. 

The Maccabean origin of some Psalms, e.g., 44, 74, 79, and 83, has 
been quite generally accepted by scholars since the days of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia; but the Maccabean origin of the entire Psalter is not as yet 
orthodox criticism. A rapid survey of one aspect of the evidence may not 
be out of place. The prologue to the book of Jesus ben Sirach speaks 
three or four times of ‘“The Law, the Prophets, and the other books of our 
fathers.” This third division was apparently not sufficiently organized 


at that time to have acquired a definite name. The canon of the proph- 


ets was closed in the time of the High Priest Simon (219-199 B.c.). It 
is altogether probable that the Psalter was the first and oldest book in 
the third collection, now known as “the writings.” It certainly holds 
first place in both Hebrew and Greek texts, and probably always has 
done so. So that so far as this statement goes the Psalter might be as 
old, at least, as 200 B.C. 

Another matter bearing directly upon this issue is the question as 
to when the Septuagint was completed. The Letter of Aristeas assigns 
the translation of the Pentateuch to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(285-47 B.c.). This letter is largely fanciful and legendary, but Driver 
thinks the Septuagint may have been translated by order of Philadel- 
phus notwithstanding, and Ottley is confident that it was translated 
within a half-century after Philadelphus, This would put the translation 

* Old Testament Essays. By R. H. Kennett. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; sole American agents, New York: Macmillan, 1928. x-+270 pages. 
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of the Pentateuch somewhere between 200 and 250 B.c., roughly speak- 
ing. As to the remaining books of the Old Testament, we have some 


data. Eupolemos, who is mentioned in I Macc. 8:17, wrote about 150 
B.C, and he quotes the Greek text of Chronicles. A footnote to the Greek 
Esther states that this book was brought to Egypt in the fourth year of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra (probably Ptolemy Philometor, 182-46 B.c.) ; 
so that the Greek Esther would be prior to 150 B.c. The Psalter itself 
is cited according to the Septuagint in I Macc. 7:17. These facts dem- 
onstrate the existence of some books of the Writings in Greek form be- 
fore 150 B.c. But the Greek rendering would follow the Hebrew only at 
a distance of some decades. The Psalter would almost certainly be among 
the first books, if not the first, to be translated. The tradition of Davidic 
authorship would give it great prestige. Its present position in the Can- 
on points to its having had such prestige. So that the Psalter would 
have been translated in all probability before 150 B.c., to say nothing 
of 130 B.c.1 

Then as regards the date of composition of the Psalms, we note 
that the psalm titles were already unintelligible to the Greek translators. 
I Chron. 16:8-36 quotes Pss. 96; 105!1-15, and 106:1, 47-48. The 
Chronicler cannot we)) be paced jater than the first part of the second 
century B.c. Ps. 106:48 constitutes the doxology at the close of Book 
IV of the Psalter. So that the present organization of the Psalter would 
seem to have been complete at the time of the Chronicler. Not only so, 
but some of the generally recognized Maccabean psalms are to be found 
in the second and third books of the Psalter, which would naturally re- 
quire an earlier date than the Maccabean age for them. Pace Dr, Ken- 
nett, who puts the entire Psalter in the Maccabean period! These advo- 
cates of such late authorship for the individual psalms and such late 


dates for the compilation of the Psalter seem to make no allowance for 


the time required for the growth of the Psalter, nor even any space for 

the editorial activity that was expended upon the Psalter after the Psalms 

themselves were written. J. M. Powts Suara 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TALMUDIC TREATISE ON FASTS 


One can say without the slightest fear of contradiction that this is 
the best edition and translation of any of the Talmud? that has appeared. 


* Treatise Ta’anit of the Babylonian Talmud. Critically edited on the basis of 
manuscripts and old editions and provided with a translation and notes. By Henry 
Malter. (Schiff Library of Jewish Classics.) Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, 1928. x)vii-+243 pages. 
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It is a pity that the noted scholar who did the work did not live to see 


the completion of his labors; it was not given him to see it through the 
press. 

Talmud has always been a word to conjure with. The very formida- 
bleness of its folios frightens away many who would venture to become 
acquainted with it in any first-hand sort of way, Those who have at- 
temped to translate even fragments of it will realize what a tremendously 
difficult task it is, Even if the text were in good shape—and it is far 


from being so—it would be difficult to render it into a modern idiom 


which would not sound like a bodily lifting-over of the words from the 


original. Aside from this problem of language, there are additional prob- 
lems because of the talmudic method of dealing with its ideas, and be- 
cause so many of the ideas themselves are so far from the ken of non- 
specialists. 

Professor Malter has gone about his task in a truly scientific way, 
and has done his work along new lines (cf. Introduction, p. xix). He has 
based himself on manuscripts, using al) the materia) available. In this 


case it meant dealing with six complete manuscripts and sixteen frag- 


ments. Since the text is eclectic, it is self-evident that the value of the 
work depends largely upon two factors: upon the excellence of the manu- 
scripts and upon the knowledge and judgment of the editor. Here we 
are fortunate, For there are three good complete manuscripts (Intro- 
duction, p. xxxvii); and the work is filled with examples of the editor’s 
tremendous knowledge and excellent judgment. Aside from manuscripts 
of the text itself, he has used a)) the other sources that might be con- 
sidered material for critically editing a text (Introduction, pp. xxxv, 
XXXVi1). 

Upon comparing his text with the previously printed ones, one notes 
almost immediately that it is superior. Closer inspection and study 
serves to confirm this impression. I have noted all the differences be- 
tween this text and that of the printed editions, and have found that in 
almost all instances the editor has improved things. Scribal errors that 


have accumulated through many years have been rectified. Repetitions 


and redundancies have been eliminated. But above all, many transpo- 


sitions that make intelligible what was formerly confusing have been 
made, In general the present text is less verbose and smoother than the 
ordinarily accepted one. If one compares, for example, pages 12, 14, 15, 
17, 20 with the corresponding parts of the ordinary text, one will 
readily see the nature of the improvement. 


One cannot be quite so enthusiastic about the translation, It seems 


that it is almost impossible to reproduce the “flavor” or “spirit” of the 
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original or even to get an English product that will be perfectly intel- 
ligible without reference to the original, J am, of course, not thinking of 
Paraphrases. Malter has, in my opinion, translated better than any of 
his predecessors. While Cohen’s translation (Babylonian Talmud, Trac- 
tate Berakot, Cambridge, 1921) often reads more smoothly, Malter’s fol- 
lows the original more closely without being, on the whole, clumsy. And 
it surely is more self-sufficient. Admittedly, one looks in vain for the 
“flavor” of the original; but perhaps one is here looking for too much. 

Ta’anit contains a good deal of interesting historical, folkloristic, 
liturgic, and aggadic material. Most of this is of interest even to the 
broader student; but it generally requires elucidation. All of it has been 
made perfectly comprehensible, generally in the translation; if not there, 
in the notes. Especially well done are those passages in which Bible 
verses are handled very freely and imaginatively (cf. notes 65-67, 134, 
151, 325 and the corresponding passages in the text). As an instance of 
the character of his efforts, one may point out that the editor makes 
clear for the first time the interesting account of the dance-festival that 
used to be held on the fifteenth of Ab and the Day of Atonement (cf. p. 
202 and notes 389, 390). 


One should not forget to mention the list of parallels, which is much 
larger than that found in the printed texts. The work is preceded by a 


valuable introduction which lists and describes the manuscripts used, 
and gives a concise account of the method employed. The editor has 
also prepared Hebrew notes in which the various details of the textual 
work and other elaborate matters are dealt with; unfortunately these 
notes have not yet been published, but they are often referred to in the 
notes to the text. However, the non-specialist does not need them in or- 
der to appreciate the book. 

The translation is a great boon to those laymen who are interested in 
getting more than a mere glimpse of the Talmud; while the text will 
stand as a model to scholars. The Jewish Publication Society is to be 
congratulated upon the issuance of this excellent scholarly work. 

Sor B. FINESINGER 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 
CiIncInnaTI, OHIO 


AN EXAMPLE OF JEWISH MYSTICISM 


Recent years have witnessed a gradual growth of interest in the va- 
rious types of mystical speculation that flourished in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean lands contemporary with the early history of Christianity. This 
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interest has been stimulated by the studies of Reitzenstein in the Her- 
metic and the Mandean literatures, the investigations of Bousset and 


others in the origins of Gnosticism, and the new importance attaching to 
the oriental mystery religions as shedding light upon problems of Chris- 
tian origins. But in all of these inquiries the question of mysticism’s 
vogue among the Jews has received only minor consideration, In view of 
this situation Hugo Odeberg’s volume! is especially timely. Here an ob- 
scure Jewish document is made available for the first time in a critical 
edition of the origina) Hebrew accompanied by an English rendering with 
lengthy footnotes and an extensive Introduction. 

In the present connection the significance of 7 Znock—the author 
says he has the authorization of R. H. Charles to use this new titl— 
heretofore called Lhe Hebrew Book of Enoch, depends mainly on the 
date of composition. By older scholars the type of speculation here rep- 
resented has usually been assigned to the period of Jewish contact with 
Islam in the early Middle Ages. Odeberg finds this view inadequate, and 
after an elaborate investigation of the available evidence he concludes 
that the book emanated from the Jews of Mesopotamia not later than 
the third century, A.p. It is not, therefore, post-Talmudic, as has com- 
monly been imagined, but is indicative of a mystical tendency within 
Judaism contemporary with similar propensities among the Gnostics and 
the Mandeans, Thus 3 Enoch is made equal in age to the well known 
mystical passage of the Babylonian Talmud in Chagiga r1b—16a. The 
persons responsible for 3 Enoch are thought to have constituted, not a 
separatist society which regarded itself as the guardian of an esoteric 
wisdom; on the contrary, they possessed the learning of the schools and 


- in general were “orthodox,” yet they “apparently cherished with venera- 


tion the traditions of the earlier apocalyptic and angelological literature, 
especially the Enoch literature; naturally they concentrated upon the 
mystical experiences connected with the vision of the throne and the 
divine chariot, and may have accepted the various extraneous concep- 
tions or forms of expression (or of visualizing) with which they were 
brought in contact and which seemed to them in keeping with their own 
experiences and speculations. Thus they accepted, already at an early 
time, the idea of a celestial representative of the Godhead, a vice-regent, 
a second, lower @pévos, in the form of Metatron. They were also partic- 
ularly interested in the elaboration of systems of angelology, picturing 
the vast angelic hierarchy from the lowest of common angels up to the 

*3 Enoch, or The Hebrew Book of Enoch. Edited and translated by Hugo 
Odeberg. Cambridge, England: University Press, 1928; sole American agents, Mac- 
millan, New York. 192-+179-+74-+-36 pages. 
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highest angelic figure, the ruler—by God’s authority—over all the hosts 
under him.” 

Of especial interest are the pages (79-146) dealing with Metatron, 
who in 3 Enoch is the angel that has access to the presence of God, a 
kind of second deity. He has a great variety of functions. He is a kind 
of Hermes whom God employs as guide and instructor for Rabbi Ishmael, 
who ascends to heaven to secure this revealed wisdom. He is the guardian 
of all the divine secrets. Originally he was Enoch translated to heaven 
where he now has been transformed from an earthly human into a celes- 
tial angelic nature and given authority over the entire angelic hosts, and 
is the intermediary between them and God. There are vestiges of the 
notion that he was the primal man, the “first Adam.”’ But his chief func- 
tion now is to serve as the authentic mediator of the divine wisdom—a 
conception fundamental to all mystic gnostic types of religious thinking. 

This document is a noteworthy piece of apocalyptic writing that un- 
questionably belongs to the legitimate succession of Enoch-books, but it 
invites further study, more particularly in relation to extra-Jewish inter- 
ests and ways of thinking in the environment where its sponsors are as- 


sumed to have lived. SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE UNIQUENESS OF PAULINE CHRISTIANITY 


The interest centering in the Apostle Paul has notably broadened in 
scope during recent years. It now includes, not only his connections with 
the early Christian movement, but also his total social environment, 
gentile as well as Jewish. The study of Paul, the man and the missionary, 
has now become a “Study in Social and Religious History,” to quote a 
title that is very familiar to English and German readers. In this en- 
vironmental study the relationships that are being emphasized at the 
present time are Paul’s gentile contacts and in particular his connec- 
tions with pagan cults. 

In line with his keen present-day interest in Paul’s religious milieu, 
Rev. Thomas Wilson, a loyal pupil of Auguste Sabatier, devoted the 
Gunning Lectures of 1926, delivered before the University of Edinburgh, 
to a discussion of the apostle in relation to his pagan environment. Aft- 
er sketching the main elements in that environment Mr. Wilson singled 
out the influences of the mystery religions as especially significant for 
Paul’s personal religious development. Next in sequence the importance 
of pagan guilds for the organization of Pauline religious communities 
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received due consideration. The series was concluded by a lecture on 
Pauline eschatology in which the pagan and primitive origins of his be- 
lief in immortality were stressed, along with the Jewishness of his idea 
of the resurrection. As a series the Gunning Lectures were well balanced, 
but obviously they did not constitute a complete treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

In order to give the desired comprehensiveness to his studies Mr. 
Wilson more recently added five new chapters to the substance of his 
lectures and published the whole under the pointed title St. Paul and Pa- 
ganism.’ The added materials deal with the significance of the pagan 
home-religion for Pauline Christianity, the influence of state cults, and of 
imperial religion; Paul’s conception of Jesus Christ as mediator, son of 
God, savior, lord, and spirit, together with the gentile parallels for these 
concepts; religion and morality in Paulinism and gentile cults; pagan 
and early Christian sacraments; and a final chapter on “St. Paul and 
the Modern Mind.” The combined materials constitute a unified and 
comprehensive discussion of the main theme. 

The central problem to which the author addresses himself is to de- 
termine the precise extent to which gentile religious influences were ef- 
fective in the formulation of Paul’s religion. On this question Mr. Wil- 
son’s position is moderate indeed, and but little in advance of the very 
conservative stand assumed by his fellow-countryman, Professor H. A. 
A..Kennedy, a decade and a half ago. Mr. Wilson recognizes that “Paul 
was a real man in a real environment,” and that he “was the heir of a 
vast heritage of religious and moral ideas, some of them Jewish and some 
of them pagan.” He would not stress the matter of Jewish inheritance as 
strongly as did Professor Kennedy, but more emphatically than the lat- 
ter he would insist on Pauline uniqueness and originality. His represen- 
tation is that at all important points, even where pagan parallels are 
evident, Pauline Christianity was perceptibly superior and indeed unique. 
In order to explain this alleged superiority Mr. Wilson has recourse to 
theology and invokes the doctrine of special divine revelation. Far more 
than a mere syncretism Pauline Christianity was ‘“‘a mighty flood of radi- 
ant light straight from the heart of the sun.” 

The author’s position is the illogical one of admitting gentile influ- 
ences to the periphery of early Christianity, but at the same time insist- 
ing that the core of Paul’s religion was unique and untainted. When it 
comes to a sharp definition of the particular aspects of Pauline Chris- 
tianity that were unique the author has a difficult time of it, although he 

* St. Paul and Paganism. By T. Wilson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Scribner’s, 1927. vii+285 pages. $3.75. 
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labors the point conscientiously in every chapter. Usually his emphasis 
is on the ethical item of personal loyalty to the Lord Jesus and the mys- 
tical item of union with God through the spiritual Christ. But were not 
the various lords of the mysteries as real to their devotees as the Lord 
Christ was to the Christian? And were there not gentile systems that 
stressed ethics as pronouncedly as Judaism and Christianity did? And 
was not mysticism as vivid and real an experience to gentile religionists 
as it was for Paul himself? When in the concluding chapter the author 
makes Pauline mysticism normative for the present and the future, and 
contends that “there is no limit to the future achievements of humanity 
if only it can discover St. Paul’s secret of life with God in Christ Jesus,” 
the reader is ready to believe that Mr. Wilson’s apologia for Pauline 
Christianity had a practical and homiletical motivation. 

There are minor criticisms that might be recorded regarding the ar- 
rangement of materials in St. Paul and Paganism. Almost without ex- 
ception the several chapters are chaotic, with a confusion of ideas that 
are important and pertinent, but are strung out in jumbled disarray with 
no proper emphasis on logical relationships. This is decidedly mislead- 
ing. The religious situation in Paul’s world was varied and confused, to 
be sure, but not quite as chaotic as Mr. Wilson represents it to have been. 
Also the footnotes in the book are so heavily overloaded as to be dis- 
concerting rather than immediately helpful. Much of this material might 
better have been incorporated in the text, and some of it might effectively 
have been omitted altogether. 

The footnotes call special attention to what is likely to be the chief 
value of the book for the student of Paul and his world. Mr. Wilson has 
read widely in the field of Hellenistic religions and he quotes freely from 
the best modern authorities on the subjects that he discusses. Bohlig 
and Cumont and Farnell and Harrison and Reitzenstein are generously 
represented in quotations and comments. His list is not exhaustive. The 
reader is sure to miss Macchioro and Angus, and is also likely to make 
mental note of a fact that the author has apparently overlooked, viz., 
that Gilbert Murray’s Four Stages of Greek Religion has now become 
Five Stages (p. 33, n. 3). Minor criticisms aside, however, Mr. Wilson’s 
St. Paul and Paganism serves to introduce the reader to an extensive and 
valuable literature concerning Graeco-Roman cults. 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that the author is minister of 
the Stow parish in Midlothian. Where else than in Scotland are there 
ministers who think it worth while to write books about first-century 
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REHABILITATING THE “DARK AGES” 


That abysmal night, popularly assumed to have settled down upon 
Europe with the so-called “fall” of the Roman Empire and the incoming 
of the barbarians in the West, is not so black as it used to be. Of late 
voices have been raised here and there in defense of the cultural sig- 
nificance of this period of transition. Its latest champion is Professor 
Rand in his recently published Lowell Institute lectures.’ 

The part played by the church in the time of the barbarians has been 
variously evaluated. Some interpreters of the period have placed a large 
measure of blame upon Christianity for the cultural decadence of Rome. 
In fact, we have quite recently been told that Christianity was the dis- 
integrating agency chiefly responsible for the dissolution of the Empire. 
If we assume that the church led people to despise every form of culture 
and directed men’s minds more and more toward other-worldly matters, 
it is not unnatural—it is perhaps inevitable—that Rome’s fall should 
have left Western Europe in deep darkness. The crux of the problem is 
the question of how far the church in this age of transition preserved in 
itself the genuine classical heritage and thus furnished the foundations 
for the later cultural developments of the Middle Ages. This is the gen- 
eral problem to which our author addresses himself, but he restricts his 
efforts within still narrower limits. What the church preserved from 
pagan culture in its institutional, ritualistic, and creedal developments 
does not specifically concern him. His interests are more personal and 
individualistic. He wishes “to make clear the importance of certain great 
men and of certain great movements in thought and culture . . . . and 
to point out the significance of these men and these movements as pre- 
cursors of certain aspects of medieval civilization. Also it should be noted 
that his main concern is with the West; hence he may make much of a 
Tertullian, an Ambrose, a Jerome, a Cassiodorus, while quite ignoring or 
barely mentioning prominent figures of the East like Origen, Basil, Euse- 
bius. It is the Latin heritage with which he chooses to deal, and with this 
interest dominant he presents a vigorous defense of the church as the 
vehicle of culture in the West. 

After surveying the problem of the church confronted by pagan cul- 
ture, Professor Rand sketches the main lines along which he finds the 
solution to have been accomplished. It goes without saying that he places 
high value upon the cultural attainments of individual Romans in the 
sphere of the humanities, but he esteems the church even more highly as 


* Founders of the Middle Ages. By Edward Kennard Rand. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1928. ix-++-365 pages. $4.00. 
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the repository of true wisdom derived from some extraneous source. At 
the outset “the message of Christianity was clear, profound, and new.” 
This in effect is simply a reaffirmation of the familiar traditional view 
that Christianity, up to the close of New Testament times, had retained 
its original purity. The analysis of the gospels made by “disintegrating 
critics” and the findings of scholars who would recognize the influence of 
Stoicism or of the mystery religions upon a Paul are emphatically depre- 
cated; “there is the authority of scholarship, and there is also the author- 
ity of tradition, based on information not accessible to us and sanctioned 
by the church.” Ecclesiastically, Professor Rand seems to be a staunch 
traditionalist in his notions about the origins of Christianity. 

How can a religion whose uniqueness is assumed to consist in its doc- 
trine of the Incarnation (p. 37) ever justly stoop to recognize and adopt 
so worldly a thing as the cultural heritage of Rome? This was possible, 
says our author, because the church found in this pagan inheritance so 
much that agreed with its own new revelation. That particular phase of 
ancient civilization which Christians appropriated was its humanism, the 
love and practice of letters, as exemplified in princely manner by a Cicero. 
But not even did he, and much less did the learned doctors of the church, 
make the mistake of setting “the arts among the absolutes.” They did 
not sacrifice the new philosophy that Christianity had introduced when 
they cultivated the ancient studies, but discovered that there was a legit- 
imate and indispensable connection between the new and the old. Thus 
the classics would seem to have been redeemed from their pagan ancestry 
in much the same manner that the Old Testament is often thought by 
Christians to have been rescued from its less worthy Jewish guardians. 
The detailed story of how this torch of classical humanism was held aloft 
during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, and thus passed on to the 
Middle Ages, is charmingly narrated in a succession of chapters entitled 
“St. Ambrose the Mystic,” “St. Jerome the Humanist,” “Boethius, the 
First of the Scholastics,” ‘“The New Poetry,” “The New Education,” and 


“St. Augustine and Dante.” Suietey Jackson Case 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN ASIA 


Two fresh sources for the history of Roman Catholic missions in 
Asia have recently been published, one belonging to the seventeenth, the 


other to the twentieth, century. Sir Hermann Gollancz has edited from 
a unique autograph manuscript the chronicle of the Discalced Carmelites 
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in Mesopotamia (1623-1733), written by Agathangelus of St. Theresa 
(d. 1686) and continuators.1 Having been interrupted by a protracted 
illness, the author has felt obliged to publish the work with a somewhat 
inadequate introduction, consisting mainly of a description of the manu- 
script, with a few paragraphs, based on an obscure book of 1816, on the 
development of monasticism. The author has in the main faithfully 
reproduced the text, in some instances suggesting corrections in his notes. 
He has, however, by his own confession, not scrupled to introduce some 
corrections without indicating the original; thus the exact state of the 
original is not discoverable from this edition. The Latin text is followed 
by an English translation (pp. 319 f.). 

The site of the mission was the seaport of Bassora on the Persian 
Gulf. It was founded in 1623 by Rev. Father Basil, who was sent by the 
Spanish congregation of Carmelites. An Augustinian mission was opened 
at Bassora in the same year, but not long afterward abandoned. 

The record is by no means a complete history. It begins with brief 
notices of the names and dates of the vicars and visitors to 1684. This is 
followed by a section of which Agathangelus expressly claims authorship, 
giving personal appreciations of some of the brothers he has known, and 
numerous incidents of much interest as illustrating the foreign influences 
in the town and the methods of the friars. Similar materials fill the re- 
maining pages. The writers evince constant contempt for the cupidity of 
the Turks, and show that they well know how to utilize this quality in the 
interests of their cause. They were often busy with efforts to free Chris- 
tian girls carried off by the Moslems, or to redeem other captives. They 
witnessed much violence, and saw, sometimes exultantly, in the deaths of 
enemies and blasphemers the vengeance of God. They regarded them- 
selves as the prophets of divine wrath as well as of divine love. Often 
they interceded with the Turkish authorities on behalf of Europeans, such 
as the Frenchman who had stabbed a Moslem, or the three English 
youths who, insulted by a mob of Turks, snatched clubs from their op- 
ponents and laid out a number of them for dead. In such cases the Chris- 
tians, if apprehended, were given the alternative of proselytizing or death. 
The brothers, however, by the use of gifts and influence, often succeeded 
in securing their release. The political influence which they exercised is 
explicable on the basis of the Eastern policy of Louis XIV. The French 
ambassador secured in 1673 and 1679 capitulations from the Sultan 
guaranteeing protection to Capuchins and Carmelites, and especially to 


*The Settlement of the Carmelites in Mesopotamia, XVII and XVIII Cen- 
turies. By Sir Hermann Gollancz. New York: Oxford University Branch, 1927. 
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the church at Bassora. These and other diplomatic documents are in- 
corporated in the chronicle. The friars were careful of appearances: “It 
should be observed,” the chronicle explains, “that in the event of the 
death of any infidel, that is a European heretic, it was the duty of the 
father to accompany him to the grave, not with prayers, since they are 
useless to him, but to avoid offense, and that the Turks may understand 
that we are here for this purpose and are necessary.” 

It is the lament of the brothers that “few worship God and many 
worship gold.” Surrounded as they were by Turkish and Arab Moslems, 
and by European and Eastern Christians, they felt the atmosphere of this 
mercantile environment unfavorable to true religion. Perhaps they were 
themselves in part to blame. While they lead us to admire their courage 
and cleverness, they give little evidence of constructive missionary effort. 
They zealously sought to convert heretics, it is true, and the decision of a 
wounded and bleeding Dane to renounce Lutheranism—perhaps in the 
hope of securing better nursing—is proudly recorded. Conversions from 
Islam were obtained only with the greatest difficulty, and professions 
were often insincere. The book is a treasury of social history and should 
prove of use to the general historian as well as to the historian of Chris- 
tianity. 

The second of these volumes? brings us to contemporary efforts in 
China. Roman Catholic missions in China have been making substantial 
progress under the leadership of the Foreign Mission Society of America, 
founded in 1911, which has its seminary at Maryknoll, New York. A 
region of 20,000 square miles in South China with a population of about 
6,000,000 has been assigned to the Society, and this field has been in- 
creasingly occupied since 1918, when the first band of missioners arrived. 
A former volume of Maryknoll Mission Letters appeared in 1923 record- 
ing the experiences of priests of the mission from its beginnings to 1921. 
The present volume includes, in addition to letters from priests, a number 
from brothers in the service of the mission and from some of the Foreign 
Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, who first joined the active work of the 
mission in 1921. The field lies mainly in the maritime province of Kwang- 
tung, but reaches westward into Kwangsi. 

The letters form pleasant reading, and indicate on the whole that 
joyous acceptance of discomfort and hardship which characterizes the 
true missionary of every creed. They indicate also a fine esprit de corps, 
based largely upon loyalty to the alma mater on the Hudson. There are 
few outpourings of the intenser type of missionary zeal, and there is no 


>? Maryknoll Mission Letters. China. Vol. Il. Extracts from Letters and Diaries 
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expectation of a sweeping mass movement. The authors seem much less 
than most Protestant missionaries aware of the distinctly new aspects of 
the missionary problem in China. Father Ford, it is true, attributes the 
Chinese General Council (Roman Catholic) held at Shanghai in the sum- 
mer of 1924 to the “problems raised by changes in the Chinese them- 
selves.” Though the existence of “a problem of young China” has been 
doubted, he believes that the development of education in China consti- 
tutes “a sharp break with the past.” Generally the letters are taken up 
with the vivid incidents of travel in peril of brigands, with the traditional 
habits and customs of the common people, and with descriptions of the 
work and its need at the different centers, The stories of the exposure of 
infants, of panic fears of the foreign devil, of soldiers who confirm their 
courage by eating the hearts of brigands, remind us that China has not 
been extensively modernized. Such somber details mingle with the humor 
of many an odd situation to render the book at once informing and fasci- 
nating. Nor are all the dark beliefs confined to the Chinese. One good 
father has had to combat a diabolical visitor who rendered a woman’s 
life wretched by throwing her out of bed, etc. He was disposed to think 
the case one of hysteria, but was finally convinced that it was “truly 
diabolical.” Holy water freely sprinkled discouraged the demon only 
temporarily. In charity the priest felt obliged to baptize the victim, which 
he did, reading the exorcisms with unusual fervor. Ten days later, having 
meanwhile heard no adverse report, he writes: ‘We hope that Satan has 
been completely routed.” 

Some of the writers evince a different notion of how to exorcise 
China’s demons. Father J. A. Walsh, superior of Maryknoll, recording 
in charming fashion his visit to the mission, urges the need for medical 
effort, and others stress the importance of education. Referring to the 
disappearance from the church of hundreds baptized in 1902 at Kochow, 
one priest insists: ‘“‘Our one watchword must be Instruction.” 

Joun T. McNett 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JANSENISM IN ITALY 


Jansenism in France was a movement which touched every class in 
society, affected a wide variety of interests, and created not only its dis- 
tinctive type of morality and of piety and its characteristic mental atti- 


tudes but also its own roster of heroes, saints, and martyrs, and its own 
miracles and legends. Thus permeating the whole fabric of French cul- 
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ture for two centuries, it was inevitable that it should find expression and 
record in notable works of literature. Such literary reflections of Jan- 
senism, from Pascal to the Jean Christophe of Romain Roland, have car- 
ried the influence of the movement in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and the memory of it in the nineteenth far beyond the circle of 
theologians and have made some familiarity with it the common property 
of all persons having any acquaintance whatever with French thought 
during this period. 

But it has not been so in Italy. There were no popular expositions 
of it, no significant or widely read literary embodiments of it, no con- 
spicuous figures among its representatives. In the eighteenth century it 
was in the main a body of opposition to the Jesuit order. With the dis- 
solution of the Jesuit order in 1773, its occupation was gone; and when 
the Society of Jesus was restored in 1815, Jansenism had disintegrated. 
It was always felt to be a foreign thing in Italy, uncongenial and exotic. 
In consequence, but slight attention to the Italian aspects of the move- 
ment has been paid by the general historians of Jansenism. For example, 
Augustin Gazier’s Histoire générale du Movement janséniste, scholarly 
and comprehensive as it is, has scarcely a word to say about any phase of 
it outside of France. And in general little attention has been paid to the 
internal life of the church in Italy during this period. Those who have 
treated of it have been either pre-occupied with the effort to prove the 
essential orthodoxy of the patriots who supported the claims of the state 
as against the church, or, if not hostile to the church itself, at least 
impatient with what seemed to be mere theological subtleties. 

A new phase of the study of Italian Jansenism began with the work 
of Ettore Rota, published in 1907, J/ Giansenismo in Lombardia e i pro- 
dromi del risorgimento italiano. But still little attention was paid to the 
theological core of the movement. Even Croce could say that the Italian 
Jansenists were concerned more with the constitution of the church and 
its relations with the state and with opposition to the influence of the 
Jesuits than with questions properly theological. Which is doubtless true 
of the persons whom he had in mind, though whether they could properly 
be called Jansenists is open to some question. Rota and his followers 
have held that Italian Jansenism was only the religious aspect of that 
liberal democratic movement which issued in the Resorgimento and Ital- 
ian liberty and unity. 

The author of this book! opposes this view of Jansenism in general 
and of Italian Jansenism in particular. He holds substantially to the 
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view given by the French students of the subject, especially Sainte- 
Beuve. It was, to state it briefly and not too accurately, the final expres- 
sion of that intellectualistic Christianity which showed the triumph of 
the church in the field of reason and conscience. It was “the last wave of 
the Middle Ages washing the shores of the nineteenth century.” Loisy 
defined it as “taking Christianity seriously as a wise and austere dis- 
cipline.” Quite obviously it was other and more than that. This author’s 
interest is primarily in its theological aspects and in the implications of 
its basically Augustinian theology upon private morals and upon the dis- 
cipline of the church. The limitation of his field, “before the Revolution,” 
reflects the judgment either that Italian Jansenism did not exist in the 
nineteenth century, or that it did not constitute a significant factor in the 
religious or political life of the awakening nation. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE REVIVAL OF RITUAL 


The liturgical movement among German Catholics had hardly begun 
before the war, but it has gathered great momentum. Its chief promoters 
are the Benedictine monks of Maria Laach and Beuron, but it is rooted 
in a general quickening of religious life. Its aim is to bring from the 
central springs refreshing and nourishment to people’s everyday life.’ 
The monks are clearing the old wells that thirsty men may drink of the 
living water; they are drawing men away from later and secondary 
forms of devotion to the central cultus. People’s manuals and cheap 
devotional books are being issued,? some of them of unusual penetration 
and engaging piety;* and a new liturgical scholarship is taking shape.* 
At the same time Guardini, the head of the “youth movement” among 
Catholics, is at the center of a widespread revival of religion. They all 
find focussed in the Mass the potencies of the unseen world. “What takes 
place before our eyes,” one of them explains,® “must find a response with- 
in us. It is indeed an objective fact, independent of what is within; that 


* Alte Quellen neuer Kraft. By I. Herwegen. Duesseldorf, 1920. 

* The two series in particular: “Ecclesia orans,” and “Die liturgischen Volks- 
buecher.” 

*E.g. R. Guardini, Vom Geist der Liturgie. Freiburg, 1922. 

“Three series: ‘“Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen,” “‘Liturgiegeschichtliche Forsch- 
ungen,” “Jahrbuch fuer Liturgiewissenschaft.” 
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is where the power of the Catholic mystery lies: it is God’s act; the 
power of God is there at work. But that very power is straining to draw 
us within the action.” If we open our souls, yield ourselves through 
Christ and with Christ to the Father, if we share as members of the body 
in the self-giving of the Head, we find all the forces which stream from a 
redeeming God, at work reshaping our lives. 

In 1925 Mensching published a survey of recent efforts to adjust or 
reform Lutheran worship.® But it was not left to him to write its counter- 
part on the Catholic movement; in that field Walter Birnbaum anticipat- 
ed him.’ And to English-speaking students Birnbaum’s book is of greater 
interest than Mensching’s new one.*® It includes both Darstellung and 
Kritik. It would have been of interest to us in Britain and America if 
Mensching had traced the roots of the movement and opened up more 
fully its chief interests. But he has not done that either. He discusses 
from the standpoint of Lutheranism certain points of dogma involved in 
the Roman liturgy. A good deal of the book might just as well have been 
written twenty years ago, or even two hundred years ago. For the cri- 
terion applied is a form of Lutheran dogma only a little less rigid than 
the Roman dogma under consideration. The book is essentially an ex- 
position of old points of controversy with Rome. 

The Lutheran view of the natural is set over against the Roman. To 
the former nature and grace stand opposed to each other. Whatever is of 
nature—the natural man—lies under condemnation, “under the wrath 
of God”; but Catholicism accepts nature and proceeds to reshape it; 
gratia supponit et perficit naturam. The one clings to the church visible, 
the other to the church invisible. Each has its own meaning for the word 
“symbol” as applied to the sacrament. Catholicism has always been 
hospitable to men’s simple ideas and primitive means of approach to 
deity, taking a kindly attitude toward those elements of the liturgy that 
do not come from the Upper Room; to Luther they are anathema. At the 
same time Mensching is appreciative of much that is evangelical in the 
movement; and it must be gratifying to Christians generally that men 
are being recalled from many byways of religion to the crucified and liv- 


ing Lord. RicHarp Davipson 
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DEFINING THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 


A comparison of three recent books on religion,’ all psychological in 
approach, suggests that the progress of psychology may be bringing us at 
last within sight of agreement on the vexed question of the nature of re- 
ligion. 

In the course of a discriminating psychological analysis which re- 
flects great credit on the British school of religious psychologists, Dr. 
Flower finds that religion is not an instinct, nor a sentiment based upon 
a group of instincts; it is an attitude arising when the organism finds all 
its instincts and specific response mechanisms frustrated by the presence 
of an element of strangeness in the environment, “a situation in which it 
is capable of discriminating something more than what is adequate stimu- 
lus to the innate tendencies” (p. ix). Three possible attitudes may be 
taken in the presence of mystery: sheer collapse, which spells defeat; 
temporary withdrawal, to elaborate a new explanation which completely 
dispels the mystery by completely meeting the situation; or finally, after 
a similar withdrawal, the elaboration of a fantasy which enables one to 
act with confidence without completely resolving the mystery. The sec- 
ond attitude is that of science and common sense; the third is the reli- 
gious attitude. 

Religion is thus an adventure into that great Beyond of which the 
lower animals with their fixed instincts know nothing, and of which we 
with our limited mental equipment can only say that it exists, as a sort 
of infra-red or ultra-violet region of reality, which we can vaguely dis- 
criminate, but not clearly apprehend. Religious genius consists in power 
to discriminate the presence of this beyond, and to conceive symbolic 
representations and rituals whereby some incomplete but life-sustaining 
adjustment to it may be made—a thesis which Dr. Flower supports by 
a comparison of widely divergent religious types, from George Fox to the 
Winnebago peyote-eaters! Fundamentally, he feels, religion is a pioneer- 
ing attitude, a fearless attempt to face life’s ever thickening mysteries. 
It is only second-hand or degenerate religion that is to be described as a 
“defense reaction against uncertainty” (p. 56) or “escape from reality” 


(p. 204).? 
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Dr. Woodburne’s analysis is almost identical with Dr. Flower’s, but 
supplements it at certain points. “So long as the environment is able to 
supply the fundamental needs of the organism and no crises or tensions 
arise,” he says, “we can respond to the environment at the instinctive 
level. But the presence of a situation that cannot be met satisfactorily 
by an instinctive response calls for reflection” (p. 173). Out of this situ- 
ation magic, science, art, morality, and religion all arose, forming at first 
an “undifferentiated continuum” in which magic was perhaps the most 
noticeable element. Later all five attitudes became differentiated. 


The religious attitude is differentiated in human experience as the social 
attitude toward the extra-human environment. Within the sphere of this atti- 
tude arises our most transcendent conception of value. At the same time the 
attitude is one of adventurous faith and participation. . .. . Magic is pre- 
science rather than pre-religion. The scientific attitude is a mechanical atti- 
tude toward the extra-human, whereas the religious is social. .... The aes- 
thetic attitude is less concerned than the religious with the reality or unreality 
of its object. .... In religion we socialize with the extra-human, while in 
morality we socialize with the human element of the environment (pp. 341- 
43). 

“Mysticism . . . . is the soul of religion”—these words of Dr. 
Woodburne (p. 129) might be taken as the motto of Rufus Jones’s new 
book on mystical religion. It is specifically with mystical religion that 
he is concerned; but as he proceeds to disentangle mysticism from its 
unfortunate associations with mental abnormalities, asceticism, occult- 
ism, individualism, and other-worldly metaphysics, he in fact presents 
mysticism as the creative element in all first-hand religion. “Mysticism,” 
he says, “does not mean something ‘occult,’ or ‘esoteric,’ or ‘gnostic,’ or 
‘pseudo-psychic.’ It only means that the soul of man has dealings with 
realities of a different order from that with which senses deal” (p. 25). 


Our external world, as we now know, is full of realities for which we have 
no adequate end-organs of perception, . . . . electrons, microbes, X-rays, 
radio-vibrations. .... We have succeeded in proving the existence of these 
non-perceptible realities by other methods than unaided senses [p. 94]. The 
implications which attach to all our stages of knowledge force us to ask wheth- 
er there is not something in us like the marvelous antennae of insects that can 
feel out beyond the limiting barriers and discover what the beyond is like. 
The mystic . . . . feels a contact with what lies out beyond the world of 
eyes and ears and finger-tips, though it is by means of his entire integrated self, 
rather than by some mysterious sense or instinct, that he operates [p. 149]. 


This sounds speculative, and is; but is it more than a legitimate 
philosophical interpretation of that same psychological theory of the na- 
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ture of religion which we have been discussing? If man has, as Dr. Flow- 
er contends, the power to “discriminate” elements in his environment to 
which he is not equipped to respond specifically, may this not mean that 
he is beginning to evolve new cognitive powers? And may not the mys- 
tics, because of that very mental instability which so often leads them 
into abnormality, be unusually sensitive to those ranges of reality which 
lie beyond the ken of our present mental equipment? 

A naturalistic (i.e., illusionistic) interpretation of these phenomena 
is of course equally legitimate; and here we run upon a query: Are not 
all our authors, with their emphasis upon religion’s commerce with the 
beyond, tending to identify religion with supernaturalism, and to rule 
out of the realm of religion all that is explicable, natural, and human? 
What would they do with early Buddhism, or Confucianism, or modern 
Humanistic religion? If I interpret them correctly, they would not deny 
that known scientific facts, well-attested moral principles, and simple hu- 
man relationships may and should be woven into the fabric of religion; 
and they would deprecate any attempt to describe the object of the re- 
ligious attitude as essentially unknowable or inexplicable;* but they 
would insist that first-hand religion, as found in the prophets and mystics, 
always involves a daring cosmic curiosity that ventures fearlessly into the 
unknown in the interest of larger life. Your cautious positivist, dealing 
only with known facts and socially recognized values, cannot be cre- 
atively religious in quite the same sense. The wings of his faith are 
clipped. 

WALTER M. Horton 

OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


VITAL THEOLOGY 


William Adams Brown, professor of systematic theology in Union 
Seminary since 1898, occupies by general consent the first place, since 
the death of William Newton Clark, among American theologians. His 
Christian Theology in Outline (1906) has long been a standard textbook 
in theological seminaries. 

It is significant of the movement of theology in the modern world, 
as well as of the development of his own mind, to trace the progress of 
Professor Brown’s contributions to theology from his first scholarly and 
still valuable theological study, The Essence of Christianity (1902), to 


* Cf. Jones, pp. 22, 23, 92 and passim. 
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the present volume.' The progress is steady and notable from the more 
academic and technical treatment of the subject to one that is increas- 
ingly direct, human, and pragmatic. 

This book represents vital theology from the pen of a theologian in 
close touch with modern life and literature. It is not modernism, al- 
though it is eminently modern. Nor is it fundamentalism, although it is 
deeply fundamental. 

The tendency and effect of such a work is to restore theology to. its 
true relation to the common life and experience of men. No volume more 
successful in this respect has appeared. One may instance the translation 
of the messiahship of Christ into terms of his leadership, and of his deity 
into terms of experience. “To believe in the deity of Christ means to 
make Jesus normative both for our thought of God and our experience 
of God.” If such wise words as the following could be incorporated into 
the consciousness of the church, what might not be hoped for in a truer 
understanding of the Gospel and its application? “The real test of our 
loyalty to Jesus lies, not in the way we conceive the relation between the 
divine and the human in his person, but in the attitude which we take 
to that person, however conceived.” 

Especially admirable and timely is the discussion of church unity, 
the sacraments, and the Apostles’ Creed. Dr. Brown’s well-known inter- 
est and activity in the direction of a comprehensive and united church 
finds full and convincing expression in this chapter. 

The defects of the volume grow out of its merits. Great themes, like 
the nature of freedom, the meaning of the doctrine of the Trinity, etc., 
necessarily receive so meager a treatment as to leave the reader unsatis- 
fied. The list of books for supplementary reading in part supplies this 
deficiency, but there is not enough recognition of the fact that the prob- 
lems of theology necessarily pass over into those of philosophy. The 
book conveys too much of an impression that the great doctrines present- 
ed are definitely settled and that further investigation of them is needless. 
In its commendable desire to simplify Christian doctrine the book fails 
to commend the open mind and the inquiring spirit. This impression of 
finality is heightened by such chapter titles as: What to Believe about 
the World We Live in, about Jesus, God, the Church, the Bible, etc. 
There is not a particle of dogmatism in Dr. Brown or in his book, but 
we are told in the Scripture to avoid the very appearance of evil. 

There are not a few indications that theology is coming back to its 


* Beliefs That Matter. By William Adams Brown. New York: Scribner’s, 
1928. 333 pages. $2.75. 
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own in general interest and fruitfulness, and William Adams Brown in 
this book again proves himself one of the leaders in this restoration. 


PaciF1c SCHOOL OF RELIGION J OHN WricHT BucKHAM 


SAMPLE SERMONS AND PUBLIC WORSHIP 


In the volume “Till He Come,” from William Ross,’ minister of the 
Fountainhall Road United Free Church, Edinburgh, we have twenty-one 
communion sermons. The author recognizes that “at Communion Serv- 
ices, the tension upon the preacher is at its greatest,” and puts forth this 
volume in the hope that it may help “in a choice of subjects, in exposi- 
tion, illustration, and application.” Perhaps even more than other ser- 
mons, communion addresses suffer from being read apart from the occa- 
sion which called them forth. These are sincere, earnest, and fitting. 

In the volume, Jf J Had Only One Sermon to Preach, English Series, 
edited by Sir James Marchant,” we have a distinct addition to the fast- 
growing sermonic literature of the day. It would be presumptious to try 
to pass judgment on the pulpit work of the twenty English ministers 
represented in this volume. Most of the preachers are already well 
known: R. J. Campbell, W. E. Orchard, Maude Royden, Studdert Ken- 
nedy, L. P. Jacks, Dean Inge. It is a high order of pulpit work here 
presented. If one might make a suggestion, without intending it as a 
criticism, could not the compilers of volumes of sermons render a still 
greater service by introducing us to men whose work is not already so 
familiar? This is exactly what is done in American Lutheran Preaching, 
edited by Miles Krumbine.* The volume affords a cross-section of the 
output of the Lutheran pulpit. Twenty-five sermons are included, repre- 
senting ten states of the Union. Probably it is not an accident that eight 
of the twenty-five preachers live in Pennsylvania; four of them are pro- 
fessors in Lutheran colleges and theological schools. Lutheran preaching, 
as the editor says, is “essentially biblical,” in which it affords a contrast 
to American preaching in general. The editor’s introduction to the book 
and to each sermon in it is valuable. The volume affords a means of 
tracing the influences of a great denomination upon its preachers. 

*“Till He Come.” By William Ross. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Scribner’s, 1928. viii-++-215 pages. $2.00. 

? If I had Only One Sermon to Preach. Edited by Sir James Marchant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. 307 pages. $2.50. 

* American Lutheran Preaching. By Miles H. Krumbine. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1928. xvii+-301 pages. $2.50. 
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It is a different but equally valuable thing which Dr. Halford E. 
Luccock does in his book, Preaching Values in New Translations of the 
New Testament.* The author has taken various passages, now from one, 
now from another of three modern translations—those of Moffett, Good- 
speed, and Weymouth—and has called attention to the homiletical sug- 
gestion of the translation. His comments, as he says, are “not sermons. 
Nor are they intended to serve at all as sermon outlines. They aim 
simply to afford, if possible, starting-points for thought. They are indi- 
cations of possible ways in which these fresh, gripping, and vivid render- 
ings of the words of the New Testament into the daily speech of our 
time may be put to the service of winning an eager hearing for New 
Testament truth.’? The book accomplishes its purpose in a wholly de- 


lightful manner. 


One of the most practical (and therefore, to the average minister, 
the most valuable) books of the time, on worship, is that of J. Hastie 
Odgers and Edward G, Schutz, on The Technique of Public Worship.° 
“Little or no speculation or theorizing is herein presented, nor yet any 
thesis to be worked out; we are merely aiming to talk frankly about our 
church worship, why we have it, what we mean by it, how we do it, and 
how it may be better done,” say the authors. The treatment is divided 
into two parts: worship in the Sunday service, and worship in the use of 
ritual, the latter including passages on the communion, and the marriage 
and burial services, The fact that it is written “by Methodists, with their 
own church essentially in mind,” does not diminish the value of the book 
for all ministers, It is practical and sincere, growing out of large experi- 
ence, and answering many specific questions which every minister must 


often ask. 


Different from any of the foregoing is Te Confessions of a Puzzled 
Parson, by Bishop Charles Fiske,® revealing a parson, in his own words, 
“not as puzzled or penitent as he describes himself.” In these essays, 
some of them new and some of them republished from various maga- 
zines, the author indulges in much plain, though always good-humored, 
speaking about church affairs in America. He is against “the uplift,” 
against the tendency of the Protestant church to avail itself of legal 
methods for the promotion of goodness, against ‘“‘saving souls by church 
suppers,” against the Anti-Saloon League. He believes the church has lost 

“* Preaching Values in New Translations of the New Testament. By Halford E. 
Luccock. New York: Abingdon Press, 1928. 312 pages. $2.00. 

°The Technique of Public Worship. By J. Hastie Odgers and Edward G. 
Schutz. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1928. 300 pages. $2.00. 

* The Confessions of a Puzzled Parson, By Bishop Charles Fiske, New York: 


Scribner’s, 1928. ix-+273 pages. $2.00. 
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prestige. But in spite of his “criticism of certain unpleasant aspects of 
Christian enthusiasm” he is much more intent upon his positive “plea 
for reality in religion and for honest inquiry into the problems, ethical, 
economic, or political, with which religion may be concerned.” A stimu- 
lating book, whose extreme readability should not lead anyone to miss 
its genuine earnestness. Not everyone will agree, but that is the last 
thing the Bishop wants. Cart S. PaTTon 


Curtcaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE CLAIMS OF THE CITY 
The course of empire no longer moves westward, but cityward, and 


the movement has found a friend, if not a champion, in the author of this 
interesting volume. The book is essentially an apologia pro civitati. It 
aims to examine “the consequences of urbanization as viewed primarily, 
though not exclusively, from the political point of view,” and the net con- 
clusion is that the city is superior to the country at almost every point 
as a habitat for man and his children. 

Social philosophers and political thinkers in the past have exhibited 
an almost unanimous prejudice in favor of agriculture and the agricul- 
tural class. The trend toward urbanization has been deplored and at- 
tempts to check the movement have been made through education and 
legislation. But these indictments of urban life and the cityward move- 
ment are not valid in the light of the evidence, Civil and religious liberty, 
personal freedom, democracy, international peace, and even political 
efficiency have been favorably affected by the growth of city life, The 
traditional superiority of the country in matters of the health and the 
nurture of children is vanishing’ under statistical analysis. Grave prob- 
lems still confront the city, but it is making far more rapid progress than 
the country in the solution of its problems. “The anti-urban prejudice 
of pro-rural partisans blinds their eyes in a vast majority of cases to the 
serious defects of rural life itself.” Caveat agricola! 

The book is rich in citations from standard works in the fields of his- 
tory, economics, sociology, and political science. A wide range of periodi- 
cal literature is referred to and utilized by the author. The text of the 
book, however, is not burdened with quotations, but is written in a clear, 
smooth-flowing style calculated to interest and not confuse the reader. 
Particularistic studies of the city are the order of the day, and we must 
increasingly rely upon these for sound evaluations of the processes which 

* Urbonization, By John Giffen Thompson, New York: E, P, Dutton, 1927, 
683 pages. $6.00. 
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form and transiorm human )ije in the urban environment. Such a syn- 
thetic study as the author undertakes here, however, is not without its 
value at the present stage of scientific investigation. 
R. W. Frank 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Cur1caco, Ittrno1s 


NEGRO PROBLEMS IN CITIES? 


This survey of Negro problems in cities is one of the most significant 
books on Negro problems since the publication of The Negro in Chicago 
in 1922 by the Chicago Commission on Race Relations, Jt is a survey of 


four Negro problems—neighborhood relations, housing, schools, and 


recreation—rather than an intensive study of any one problem. The 


study covers sixteen cities. ‘Yhe need for the book grows out of the re- 
cent migration of Negroes to cities, and especially the large industrial 
cities of the north, This means that Negroes who have been in rural 
situations in the South must learn to live in these northern industrial 
centers, Mr, Woofter and those who participated in this work indicate 
that the problem is greater than that of space or buildings or play- 
grounds, Immediately the questions of relations arise, There are proc- 
esses of social adjustment through which the Negroes must go. There 
are also certain adjustments necessary on the part of the inhabitants of 
the cities into which they are going. The problems, therefore, are not 
alone those of a formal nature, but involve changes in attitudes and ways 
of living. 

The section on neighborhood relations, by Mr. Woofter, deals with 
the rapid city growth of Negro population, the process of urbanization, 
racial separation, congestion, and exploitation. His discussion on racial 
separation is made vivid by a series of maps which show the distribution 
of Negroes in the sixteen cities studied. He points out also that there is 
“a sequence of events by which these people became urbanized.” The 
process is described as one of “migration, segregation, concentration, 
neglect, self-improvement, and amelioration.” 

There are some interesting comments on the way in which the Ne- 
gro community expands. He says, “The Advance is somewhat like that 
of an army. A small outpost is thrown out ahead, and, if the terrain is 
favorable for occupancy by larger numbers, the mass advances.” Fric- 
tion has resulted in many cases and the agitation takes the forms of “(1) 

* Negro Problems in Cities. A study made under the direction of T. J. Woof- 
ter, Jr. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 284 pages. $2.50. 
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passage of segregation laws; (2) deed restrictions; (3) social) pressures; 
(4) violence.” The outbreaks do not often recur. After one attack “the 
city seems to be immune.” 

The sections on housing by Madge Headley, on schools by W. A. 
Daniel, and on recreation by Henry J. McGuinn are statements of needs 
and are written from the viewpoint of administration. The results of 
the study are often given in tabular form, Mr, Daniel does not treat the 
more technical problems of Negro education, but the attitudes of both 
white people and Negroes toward the problems of Negro education, and 
especially toward the problems of segregation. 


SAMUEL C, KINCHELOE 


Cricaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CITY CHURCH SURVEYS 


Dr. H. Paul Douglass’ latest book! is prepared as a practical guide 
to pastors and church executives who desire to carry on such scientifically 
organized investigations concerning the church in the urban community 
as will place in their hands a body of accurate information which may 
De used in the construction of more adequate programs. A great many 
city pastors and church executives feel keenly the need for such a body 
of knowledge. They recognize that they are conducting a large business 
on a very small capital of accurate information. But they do not know 
exactly what information to seek, how to gather it, how to tabulate and 
analyze it when it is gathered, nor how to make use of it when it is in 
hand. 

No city pastor, church executive, or denominational secretary need 
any longer face this embarrassment. In How to Study the City Church 
Dr. Douglass has done for the city church what Dr. Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner did for the town and country church about two years ago in his Sur- 
veying Your Community, to which the present book is a companion vol- 
ume. And it is based on wide and successful experience in surveying 
both the processes actually going on in city churches and the complex and 
rapidly changing urban environment to which these churches must adapt 
themselves. Dr. Douglass gives here in detail the methodological pro- 
cedure followed in the great series of studies of city churches made un- 
der his direction by the Institute of Social and Religious Research and 
published under the titles The Church in the Changing City, 1,000 City 


* How to Study the City Church. By H. Paul Douglass. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1928. 235 pages, 8vo., paper. $2.00. 
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Churches, The Springfield Church Survey, and The St. Louis Church 
Survey. It is invaluable to those who desire explicit directions as to how 
to proceed in making such a survey. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I is intended for the use of 
city pastors who wish to make semi-intensive surveys of their own 
churches and communities without professional assistance; or to make 
more intensive studies of one or more limited aspects of the life and work 
of their churches; or to investigate carefully the religious antecedents and 
affiliations of the population of a particular area to discover the responsi- 
bility of a given church. All necessary instructions are outlined in de- 
tail. Perhaps Dr. Douglass is a bit overoptimistic as to the expertness of 
the pastor with limited experience in this field, and also as to the length 
of time in which such surveys can be made by amateurs. At the same 
time it is certain that the pastor who carefully follows the directions giv- 
en will find himself in command of a body of factual information of ines- 
timable value in shaping a policy and program for his church. 

Part II is intended for church executives who wish to investigate 
the collective institutional life of a group of churches and the relation- 
ship of these churches to the particular neighborhoods or communities 
to which they belong. Whether the investigation is to be sufficiently lim- 
ited to permit it to be carried out by the regularly employed staff of a 
denominational secretary’s office, or, instead, is to be on so extensive a 
scale as to require expert professional direction, a corps of research and 
survey workers, and large budgets, this book will provide adequate direc- 
tion for its organization and conduct. 

A large number of schedules which have been tested in the work of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, as well as twenty-four 
charts and thirty-five tables which illustrate the statistical methods 
recommended, add greatly to the value of the book. 

Ministers and executives making use of this book will, no doubt, 
make many modifications of the procedures suggested. Not everybody 
will agree with certain of Dr. Douglass’ judgments, and differing points 
of view will lead to other approaches. But this is as the author expects. 
For the most part, however, the great majority of investigators will do 
well to follow pretty closely the methods suggested by the author and 
which have proved so fruitful in the surveys carried out under his direc- 
tion. 

The book will be useful, not only to the city pastors and denomina- 
tional executives for whom it is primarily intended, but also to seminary 
instructors and students as a practical manual of survey. 


Cuar_es T. HoLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 














BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
ABBOTT, JUSTIN E. Bhikshugita. Poona: Scottish Mission Industries Co., 1928. 
x-+249 pages. 

This is the third volume in the series on the poet-saints of Maharashtra. The 
Bhikshugita or “mendicant’s song” is the twenty-third chapter of the eleventh 
skandha of the Bhagavata Purana. The sixty-two verses of the Sanskrit were elabo- 
rated into 1,004 verses by Eknath in his Marathi version. The present work trans- 
lates the text of Eknath. The author provides for comparison Pangarkar’s Marathi 
text. The glossary is a great help to the general reader. 

CLEMEN, CaroLus (compiler). Fontes Historiae Religionis Germanicae. Fasc. 

III. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928. 112 pages. M. 5. 

This valuable series of sources for the history of religions from Greek and Ro- 
man writers is already favorably known from two previous parts already completed, 
one on the religion of Persia and another in five sections on the religion of Egypt. 
Fasciculus III, which is now available, collects the references to the religion of the 
Germans as known by authors who wrote in Greek or Latin. It includes authors 
who belong in the Imperial Age and also writers in Medieval times. 


EAKIN, Frank. Revaluing Scripture. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 249 
pages. $2.25. 

Dr. Eakin has now followed up his very useful book on Getting Acquainted 
with the New Testament with a second book dealing with a wider range of religious 
literatures and their functions in the experience of peoples. Part I, treating of 
“Bibles in General,” combines description and interpretation in a happy way. Part 
II, entitled “Other Great Bibles Compared with the Jewish-Christian Bible,” in- 
cludes a description of the use made of sacred books among Brahmans, Zoroastrians, 
Buddhists, Confucians, and Mohammedans, Part III embraces two short chapters 
on “The Influence of Bibles.” The book is throughout scholarly and informing, 
while quite untechnical and well suited to the needs of the general reader. 


PREISENDANZ, Kart (editor). Papyri Graecae Magicae. Die Griechischen Zau- 

berpapyri. Vol. 1. Leipzig: Teubner, 1928. xii+-200 pages. M. 18. 

This is a most commendable enterprise. It is a corpus of Greek magical papyri 
accompanied by a critical apparatus and a German translation. When completed it 
will contain seventy-six different examples of magical papyri, with a general intro- 
duction and a bibliography. The first volume now issued, embracing 200 pages of 
text and translation, presents the following seven papyri: Nos. 5025 and 5026 from 
the National Museum in Berlin, No. 2391 from the Louvre in Paris, the famous Paris 
magical book from the National Library, Nos. XLVI and XLVII from the British 
Museum, and the “Papyrus Holmiensis” of three lines noteworthy as offering a 
magical device for securing revelation from the sun-god. Each selection is prefaced 
by explanatory remarks descriptive of the document’s contents and history, with 
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references to the modern literature on the subject. The quality of the work from the 
point of view both of scholarship and of typography is worthy of highest praise. It 
is an indispensable tool for every student of Graeco-Roman culture. 

RoHRBAUGH, Lewis Guy. The Science of Religion. New York: Henry Holt, 

1927. xii-+-291 pages. 

The author does not use the phrase “science of religion” in his title in the 
technical sense of that term. He makes use of the sciences in order to render rea- 
sonable the essential elements of traditional Christian supernaturalism. His topics 
are God, conversion, prayer, mysticism, and immortality. The gesture is scientific; 
the point of view is liberal-fundamentalist. Religion is defined as “an active yearn- 
ing, a striving for better contacts with the power or powers upon which individuals 
feel themselves dependent.” Each chapter provides a bibliography and suggestions 
for further study. 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
ALLGEIER, ARTHUR. Die Altlateinischen Psalterien. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co., 1928. xii-+-190 pages. $3.50. 

A history of the research done upon the text of the Old Latin Psalter, together 
with a collation of the text of the Gallic Psalter with that of four other editions of 
the Latin Psalter, and a list of the words used in the Old Latin Psalter and the pas- 
sages in which they occur. An immense amount of painstaking work has been ex- 
pended upon this study of the text of the Old Latin Psalter, which was prior to the 
Vulgate and probably the oldest daughter-version of the Septuagint. 


CZARNOMSKA, ELIZABETH. The Authentic Literature of Israel (freed from the 
disarrangements, expansions, and comments of early native editors). Edit- 
ed with introductions. Part II, “From the Exile to the Recovery of Is- 
rael’s Independence.” New York: Macmillan, 1928. xxxii+-554 pages. 
$5.00. 

The first volume of this work was published in 1924. It is now complete. It 
includes a new translation, which is a revision of the Authorized and Revised ver- 
sions, brief introductions to the various documents, and adds the first book of the 
Maccabees to the canonical books. The author seeks to present the latest results of 
literary criticism so that the average man may be able to see them. This means an 
analysis of the books into their various constituent elements, which are printed each 
where it belongs chronologically in the history of the literature. Small additions in 
the way of marginal notes and the like are grouped together in an Appendix. The 
divine name Yahweh is used whenever it occurs in the Hebrew. No verse numbers 
are given except at the beginning of each small section. An index of passages is greatly 
needed in order to enable the reader to find any given passage. The book of Isaiah, 
for example, is broken up into four main sections to be found in as many different 
places, besides numerous minor passages which are relegated to the Appendix. The 
analysis of the sources of the various books will, of course, not please all scholars, 
each one of whom may have his own analysis, and the average man may be some- 
what startled by the piecemeal treatment of some of the books; but every scholar 
will appreciate the great labor that has gone into the making of the book and the 
skill with which the labor has been done. 


Forrest, W. M. King or Shepherd? The Song of Solomon. Boston: Stratford, 
1928. ix-+-54 pages. $1.00. 
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LorTHousE, W. F. Israel after the Exile. The Clarendon Bible, Vol. IV. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1928. xvi-+-262 pages. $1.50. 


A new volume of a popular commentary. The content is thoroughly in har- 
many with modern scholarship and the text is illustrated by several maps and pic- 
tures. The period of Hebrew history treated covers the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. 
The series is deserving of a wide sale. 


MACPHERSON, KATHARINE L. In Days of Old. Stories from the Bible. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance & Co., 1928. 254 pages. $2.00. 


A paraphrastic summary of the story of the Hebrews from the beginning until 
the death of Moses. The point of view in the presentation of the story is frankly 
literalistic. 


Maynarp, JouNn A. (editor). Seven Years of Old Testament Study (critical 
bibliography of Old Testament research from 1917 to 1924). The Oriental 
Research Series. London: Luzac, 1927. 160 pages. 5s. 


This is a bibliography of Old Testament studies for the years 1918 to 1924 by 
the co-editor of the Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, in which journal 
this bibliographical work first appeared. In all there are references in these pages to 
about two thousand books and articles appearing during the above period. The 
volume, though not a complete record of the literature in the field, is extremely 
valuable as a guide to the principal contributions. The value of the critical com- 
ments is to be seriously questioned. In most cases they are, by necessity, so brief as 
to be useless, and of course they have the inevitable fault of representing only the 
compiler’s judgment. The ideal bibliography should contain a brief summary of the 
contents of the books or articles listed or at least a statement of the thesis, if any, 
of the writer. Such a labor is, of course, beyond the scope of the present volume. 
One would offer the suggestion that a conference of editors of journals dealing with 
studies in this field might possibly evolve some plan whereby a card-index biblio- 
graphical service might be rendered to subscribers at a reasonable cost. Exact biblio- 
graphical labor is one sphere in which Old Testament scholars might co-operate in 
setting up some central agency of such service to the very great benefit of all con- 
cerned. The field of education is served in such a way by the Loyola Educational 
Digest. : 


MowINCKEL, Sicmunp. Le Décalogue. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1927. viii--162 
pages. Fr. 15. 


A critical examination of the evidence as to the origin and original significance 
of the Decalogue. The examination proceeds along two lines: first literary criticism 
and the history of the documents; second, the history of Hebrew religious thought. 
From both points of view the conclusion is reached that the Decalogue belongs to the 
last stages of the pre-Exilic period. But at the same time it is granted that the essen- 
tial thought of the Decalogue in its primitive form was quite in keeping with the 
Mosaic age. 

NEW TESTAMENT 
Bunpy, WALTER E. The Religion of Jesus. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. 
xii+-361 pages. $3.50. 

A book of ample proportions, on a subject which is not only popular but of 
contemporary importance excites anticipation. In this case, however, anticipation is 
not realized. Although the author is at home in the German literature of New 
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Testament science, he cannot be said to have made its data his own. For him the 
religion of Jesus is found by accepting what the Synoptic Gospels offer, while the 
Fourth Gospel is relegated to the background. No other principle of source criticism 
is apparent; the work of the immediate past, in which new methodology has been 
developed, has not been noticed. Indeed, the uncritical acceptance of Synoptic tradi- 
tion is made the basis for an almost purely pietistic harmonization in which the 
Jesus of the gospels is made normative for today. Perhaps as ready an illustration of 
this as any is the treatment of Jesus’ prayer life. This book, promising so much, is 
a disappointment. 

Burcu, VACHER. The Structure and Message of St. John’s Gospel. London: 

Martin Hopkinson & Co., 1928. x-+-234 pages. tos. 6d. 

The author shows a good knowledge of first-century literature in its bearing 
upon early Christianity. He gives a valuable impression of the genetic interrelation- 
ship of Jewish and Christian, of Oriental and Hellenistic, lines of thought. He says 
Streeter’s view of the Fourth Gospel “develops a nonchalant naiveté of generaliza- 
tion” (p. 32). Burch goes on to give a wealth of literary parallels. 

He adds to the already familiar list of sources of the prologue, including Prov- 
erbs 8:28 ff. and Wisdom of Sirach 24:8 ff., another source which he champions 
with great emphasis, Testimonia Adversus Judaeos (preserved by Cyprian and 
others). 

The principal contribution of the book consists in the adducing of Mandean 
parallels to the Gospel of John. The Mandean religion, which has in the twentieth 
century about 2,000 Arabic-speaking adherents, possesses a sacred literature which 
exalts John the Baptist as its leader and founder. Burch brings out more clearly 
than any other book in English the importance and influence upon Christianity of 
the sect of John the Baptist, particularly as reflected in this Mandean literature. 

Burch concludes that the date of the Gospel is earlier than the year 70. There 
was a later editor who made some additions but did not change the text of the orig- 
inal Gospel. The date 70 is based upon the evidence that the Gospel was used by the 
Mandean Johannes-Buch which Burch dates about 70. The Fourth Gospel is pre- 
Synoptic. The final sentence of the book reads, “And the secret of the spell of its 
beauty is that it portrays the historic Christ and not another” (p. 229). These con- 
clusions are certainly not in line with the trend of modern scholarship. 

D’Humy, FERNAND E. According to John—Through the Loud Speaker. Bos- 
ton: Stratford Press, 1928. vi+-174 pages. $2.50. 

This little book has many devotional and homiletical suggestions. It is artis- 
tically illustrated. It has considerable interest for readers who are not trained in the 
historical method. It makes no claim to critical scholarship. 

Kuun, Crype L. The Problem of Jesus. Boston: Stratford, 1928. xi+-380 
pages. $3.50. 

The problem of Jesus, according to this book, is the problem of every life, the 
relation of the divine and the human. The work, though a product of inadequate 
scholarship, is, however, fresh with vitality. The style is patently homiletical, but in 
this case the preaching is vivid enough to give the book interest. 

NorDSTEN, REUBEN. The Son of the Living God. Boston: Stratford, 1928. 
xiv-+-155 pages. $2.00. 

An unscholarly, homiletical sketch of the “life” of Jesus, replete with obvious 
inaccuracies. 
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PREUSCHEN, ERWIN. Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments. Second and Revised edition by Walter Bauer. ro. Lie- 
ferung. Giessen: Topelmann, 1928. 1,454 pages. M. 4.50. 

With the tenth Lieferung Walter Bauer brings to completion his able revision 
of Erwin Preuschen’s well-known lexicon. The Vorwort was written by the reviser 
in December, 1924, and the Nachwort in May, 1928. In this surprisingly brief pe- 
riod of time a vast lexicographical undertaking of really prime importance has been 
brought to publication. Bauer’s revision is a great improvement on the original. It 
takes full account of the latest papyrus materials and also includes references to re- 
cent philological discussions in scientific journals. The final Lieferung features a 
special “introduction” in which the reviser sets forth with clarity the need for just 
such a Worterbuch as this, which includes in its scope early Christian literature gen- 
erally, and not merely the New Testament alone. Along with the new Liddell and 
Scott and the Vocabulary of Moulton and Milligan, the revised Preuschen is an in- 
dispensible instrument for the student of the Greek New Testament. 


Ripp_e, DonaLp W. Jesus and the Pharisees: A Study in Christian Tradition. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. ix-++193 pages. $2.00. 

A critical sifting of early Christian tradition regarding the relations between 
Jesus and the Pharisees. The attempt is made to show how the evolving experience 
of the Christian communities in relation to their immediate environments during the 
Gospel-making period affected the accounts of Jesus’ conflict with the Pharisees. 
From this point of view it is thought possible to recover a more correct perspective 
and to understand better both Jesus and his opponents. 


Scott, Ropert BALGARNIE Younc. The Original Language of the Apocalypse. 

Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1928. 25 pages. 

The conclusion arrived at in this careful and scholarly study is that “the mis- 
translations of the Apocalypse demand, the idioms support, and the general consider- 
ations permit the conclusion that in this book we have a Hebrew apocalypse trans- 
lated into Greek.” 

WARSCHAUER, J. Jesus: Seven Questions. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1928. 302 
pages. $2.50. 

This book, a good one in its day, was first published more than twenty years 
ago and is now reprinted without change apart from the deletion of the original date 
(July, 1908) that formerly stood at the end of the Preface. An innocent public 
might easily be deceived by this trick in reprinting. The book is not new and knows 
nothing of what has been said and written about Jesus during the last two decades. 
In fact, its author in the meantime has himself written an entirely new book on 
Jesus. 

Wi.iiams, CuHar.es B. The Evolution of New Testament Christology. Bos- 
ton: Gorham Press, 1928. xii-+-215 pages. 

This book is documented to an amazing degree, and thus represents learning of 
a sort. It can hardly be said to suggest an evolution of teaching about Jesus, since 
it is difficult to follow what the author contributes as distinct from the numerous 
statistics which he reports, since the datings and ascriptions of authorship of sources 
is aberrant, and since there is slight appreciation of the forces of life which were 
current among the early Christians. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
De LA GARENNE, G. M. Le Probléme des “Fréres du Seigneur.” Paris: Le- 

roux, 1928. 154 pages. Fr. 15. 

Many books have been written about Jesus, but the other members of his im- 
mediate family have been quite neglected. Hence a book on his brothers ought to 
attract especial attention. All references to them in the literary tradition are care- 
fully assembled and critically interpreted, but, as might be expected, the resulting 
fund of information is not great. This book will arrest more attention in consequence 
of the novel theory which it presents regarding the real parentage of Jesus and his 
brothers. Joseph, it is thought, had died even before his actual marriage to Mary 
had taken place. Then, in accordance with Jewish law, his brother Cleopas had 
married Mary. Thus Cleopas was the father of the whole family, but Jesus, as the 
oldest son, would be called the son of Joseph. The hypothesis is argued with critical 


acumen, and even though it may seem unconvincing, merits serious consideration. 


Fire, Ropert H. Young Luther. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 232 pages. 
$2.00. 

This book constitutes lectures on Luther’s early religious development (until 
1518), delivered by R. H. Fife, professor of Germanics in Columbia University, at 
Upsala University in April, 1927. They most sympathetically describe the intellectual 
growth of young Luther. The conclusions that are reached on the basis of careful 
source-studies are in no way new, but the book is to be highly recommended. 


Foerster, WERNER. Von Valentin zu Herakleon. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Quellen und die Entwicklung der valentinianischen Gnosis. Giessen: Té- 
pelmann, 1928. vii-+-116 pages. M. 6. 

Gnosticism is here approached after the manner of De Faye, who believed its 
possible to understand the movement simply as a Christian phenomenon without 
any preliminary study of genetic environmental influences. Foerster’s monograph 
assembles, in the first place, the fragments of Heracleon, which are recoverable from 
Origen, particularly from his commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Then follows 
an exposition of the Valentinian system according to the representations of Irenaeus 
and Hippolytus. On comparing the account in Irenaeus (called A) and Hippolytus 
(B) with the fragments of Heracleon, Foerster concludes that no sharp variation is 
to be found between A and the Heracleon fragments from Origen, Thus the system 
of Heracleon is accurately represented in Irenaeus, and from this source our knowl- 
edge of the system receives important supplementation, particularly on its practical 
side. The letter of Ptolemaeus to Flora shows a closely related type of thinking, 
while the “Excerpts from Theodotus” exhibits some striking deviations from the 
type, particularly in the direction of interest in sacraments and heathen mythological 
speculation. The last chapter is a brief statement regarding the extant fragments 


from Valentinus’ own writings and the main outline of development within the sys- 
tem from Valentinus to Heracleon. In substance the conclusion of the study is that 


originally Valentinian teaching contain more traces of oriental and mythological 
speculations than in the system as developed by his pupils. The evolution moved in 
one direction under the influence of Marcus, who had a bent for magical specula- 
tions, while the interests of Ptolemaeus and Heracleon moved in a quite different 
direction. This branch of the Valentinian Gnosis is thought to be accurately repre- 
sented in its essential features by the fragments of Heracleon preserved by Origen, 


by the letter of Ptalemaeus, and by the account of Irenaeus, especially Haer. I, 1-10. 
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Frick, Rosert. Die Geschichte des Reich-Gottes-Gedankens in der alten 

Kirche bis zu Origenes und Augustin. Giessen: Topelmann, 1928. viii+- 

155 pages. M. 8.50. 

This is a minute and accurate examination of the concept “Kingdom of God” 
as it appears in the literature of Christianity from the beginning down to the time 
when apocalyptic imagery suffers an eclipse, about the fourth century in the East 
and the fifth century in the West. It is a very thorough piece of work, perhaps how- 
ever more significant for its assembling of data than for its contribution toward a 
new interpretation of the subject. The idea of the Kingdom of God is found to have 
undergone a gradual evolution away from the imagery of eschatology. With Augus- 
tine the change had been completely accomplished by which the Kingdom is capable 
of establishment upon the earth while the present order of existence continues un- 
disturbed by any catastrophic interference from heaven. Augustine had recognized 
the gap between the Pauline conception of the church as a communion of saints and 
the Catholic notion of a hierarchical institution, and he had attempted to mediate 
between these contradictory notions, Thus he had in reality contributed toward the 
triumph of the Catholic church. 


Geppes, LeonarpD, and THurston, Herpert. The Catholic Church and Con- 
fession. The Calvert Series, edited by Hilaire Belloc. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928. 104 pages. $1.00. 

A popular apology for confession and penance as practiced in the modern Ro- 
man Catholic church, justifying its variations from early church practice and its 


obligatory character. 


KATTENBUSCH, FERDINAND. Die Doppelschichtigkeit in Luthers Kirchenbe- 

griff. Gotha: Klotz, 1928. viii-+-160 pages. M. s. 

This is a most important little book of the senior member of the theological 
faculty at the University of Halle, rich in numerous suggestions and stimulating 
thoughts. Kattenbusch wants to clarify the uncertainties in Luther’s church concept. 
One can no longer maintain that Luther distinguished a visible from an invisible 


church, but one must speak of the visibility or invisibility of the one church, which 


is the communio sanctorum. This ‘communion of the saints,” invisible because per- 


ceptible only by faith, is the goal and the pattern of the cult-congregation, which is 
visible because of its organization around the ‘word.’ This organized church stands, 
measured by the ideal church, the Kingdom, on one level with the two estates or 
hierarchies of state and family. Kattenbusch is the first to connect Luther’s church 
concept with his doctrine of the hierarchies. The Kingdom of God is realized when 
family, church, and state, visible institutions, haye grown into perfection by the 
realization of the “communion of the saints,” which is always invisibly present in 


the minds of believing Christians. 


Lavaup, M. Benorr (translator). Introduction 4 la Theologie de Saint Thom- 
as. Paris: Andre Blot, 1928. viii+-475 pages. 
French annotated translation of a work useful to the special student, and intro- 
duction to Thomas Aquinas by his once famous Dominican commentator, John of 
St. Thomas. This loyal Thomist was a Portuguese by birth but chiefly resident in 


Spain; he died in 1644. 
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Lavertte, Monsicnor A. Cardinal Mercier. New York: Century, 1928. 251 
pages. $2.50. 


A vivid, intimate, and admiring biography of one of the most attractive figures 
in modern Roman Catholic history. It throws light upon the Malines Conversations. 


Lee, Humeureyv. The Lord’s Horseman. New York: Century, 1928. xi-+358 
pages. $2.50. 
The Lord’s Horseman is a book about John Wesley rather than a biography. 
It contains no new information, but is easy to read and is attractively written. It 
seems that Mr. Lee has caught the new biographical fever from such writers as 
Gamaliel Bradford, Rupert Hughes, and Paxton Hibben and has attempted “to do” 


Wesley about as Hibben does Henry Ward Beecher or Hughes, Washington. For 
instance, more than a hundred pages is given to John Wesley’s love affairs and mar- 
riage out of a total of 358 pages. This is about the proportion which Hibben gives 
to the scandal in the life of Beecher. The Appendix of about ninety pages is given 
over entirely to this subject. In so brief an account of John Wesley it is certainly 
poor judgment and perhaps poorer taste to lug in so much of the type of material 
which smacks of sex appeal. 

With the exception of this criticism the book might well serve the “tired lay- 
man” and even the hurried minister who is looking for materia) for a Sunday eve- 
ning discourse on the founder of Methodism. 

Levse, Hans. Kalvinismus und Luthertum, t Band: Der Kampf um die Herr- 

schaft im protestantischen Deutschland. Leipzig: Deichert, 1928. x 

402 pages. M. 18. 

A most scholarly contribution to the literature of church history in the seven- 
teenth century. The book deals with the combat between Calvinism and orthodox 


Lutheranism in seventeenth century Germany and the various attempts to establish 
a religious peace. Leube presents his materia) very completely, effectively supp)e- 


menting the studies of O. Ritschl. American and English scholars will be interested 

in the excellent chapter on the continental enterprises of John Durie. We are prom- 

ised soon the second volume, which wi)) dea) with the influence of humanistic ideas 
on the Calvinistic countries outside of Germany. 

MIcHEL, Louts, and CAVALLERA, FERDINAND (editors). Lettres Spirituelles du 
P. Jean-Joseph Surin de la Campagnie de Jésus. Tome I, 1640-59. Toul- 
ouse: Editions de la Revue D’Ascetique, 1928. xv-+-463 pages. 

Contains autobiographical materials and letters of Surin (died 1665). This tor- 
tured soul suffered for twenty years under the supposed influence of demons whose 
possession he had invited in order to expiate the impiety of others. His obsessions 
and temptations are credulously told. The letters are chiefly addressed to religious 
women. 

SELLERS, R. V. Eustathius of Antioch and His Place in the Early History of 
Christian Doctrine. Cambridge, England: University Press, 1928. Amer- 
ican agents, Macmillan. x-+-124 pages. 

This minute examination of the life and thinking of Eustathius gives him a 
higher place in the respect of orthodoxy than has usually been accorded him. A 
plea is made for Eustathius on the ground of his opposition to Arius in the Council 
of Nicea; “in helping to establish and maintain the Nicene definition he was a ser- 
vant of God in his own generation.” 
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VaLtA, Laurentius. De Constantini Donatione. Edited by W. Schwahn. 

Leipzig: Teubner, 1928. xxiv-+82 pages. M. 4.20. 

Everyone interested in the rise of historical criticism, particularly as applied to 
documents bearing on the history of Christianity, will welcome this recent addition 
to the convenient Teubner series of Greek and Roman writings. This fifteenth-cen- 
tury treatise by Laurentius Va)la, who for the first time exposed the forged character 
of the document called the Constitutum Constantint, deserves to be better known at 
first hand. The validity of Valla’s contention is, of course, now universally conceded, 


but the methods of criticism initiated by him may still be studied with profit, This 


handy edition of the text invites such study. 


Vocet, Craupe L. The Capuchins in French Loutstana, 1722-66. Franciscan 
Studies No. 8. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1928. xxvi-}-201 pages. 


A useful addition to this valuable series of “Franciscan Studies,” describing the 
origin and spread of the Capuchin mission in Louisiana, and the prolonged contro- 
versy over jurisdiction with the Jesuits who entered the colony a few years later 


than their rivals. The story is told with apparent frankness and fairness. 


JUDAISM 


Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams. New York: Press of the Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion, 1927. lxvi-}-458 pages. 

Both Jewish and Christian scholars have joined hands in producing this volume 
of essays in memory of this distinguished rabbinical scholar of Cambridge, England. 
There are twenty-seven critical essays on a wide variety of themes, prefaced by fifty- 
six pages of text mainly devoted to an account of the activities of Abrahams and ap- 


preciations of his personality and work. Jn addition to the papers by Jewish scholars 
from America, England, and Germany, there are essays by F. J. Foakes-Jackson, 


R. T. Herford, K. Lake, D. G. Lyon, and G, F. Moore. 
June, Leo (editor). The Jewish Library. First Series. New York: Macmil- 

Jan, 1028. xi-+-374 pages. $2.50. 

This volume combines twelve pamphlets originally circulated independently but 
now somewhat revised, The whole is‘a convenient handbook on the heritage, cus- 
toms, and aims of the orthodox wing of Judaism—Jewish “fundamentalism” one 
might call it. The essays were sponsored in the first place by “The Union of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations of America.” Of the twelve contributors, four reside in 
America, three in England, four in Germany, and one in Switzerland. 


Kouter, KAUFMANN. Jewish Theology. New York: Macmillan, 1928. xiii-+- 

505 pages. $2.00. 

This book has been for years the standard treatise on Jewish theology viewed 
from the standpoint of Reform Judaism. Its author, the late president of Hebrew 
Union College, first wrote the volume in German as an “outline” at the request of 
the “Society for the Promotion of the Science of Judaism” in Berlin, where it was 
published in 1910. This work was thoroughly revised and brought out in English in 
1918. It has been re-issued without any alterations. It would have been a great pity 
to allow so valuable a book to pass out of circulation. 


SILVER, MAXWELL. Justice and Judaism in the Light of Today. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1928. 73 pages. $1.50. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 
BarLuiE, D. M. Faith in God and Its Christian Consummation. Edinburgh: 

T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1927. ix-+-314 pages. $3.25. 

An elaborate investigation of the nature of faith, critically examining various 
current theories and coming to the conclusion that faith is essentially a mystical ap- 
prehension of the significance of the sense of duty as something which implies the 
reality of God. This moral faith is met by the revelation of God in Christ, and thus 
flowers into Christian theistic faith. The book contains the Kerr Lectures for 1926. 


BRIGHTMAN, Epcar SHEFFIELD. A Philosophy of Ideals. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1928. vii-+-245 pages. $2.00. 

An exposition and defense of the thesis that ideals are not mere tools created by 
man for the purpose of organizing a more satisfactory life in relation to nature, re- 
garded as neutral, but are rather constitutive of reality itself. This idealistic philos- 
ophy is set forth with ample recognition of differing philosophies and with careful 
definition of the issues involved. The final chapter on “Contemporary Idealism” 
furnishes a suggestive survey. 


Chronicon Spinozanum. Tomus Quintus. The Hague: Societas Spinozana, 

1927. xxviii-+-189 pages. 

The fifth volume of a series published in honor of the two hundred fiftieth an- 
niversary of Spinoza’s death. It contains the anniversary discourse given by Ernest 
Renan on the occasion of the two hundredth anniversary, and eleven more recent 
critical studies of various aspects of Spinoza’s philosophy by eminent scholars in 
eleven different countries. 


De SaussurE, JEAN. Les contradictions de la Pensée religieuse. Geneva: 

Georg & Co., 1926. xv-+-309 pages. 

An elaborate study of the psychological quality of religious convictions as con- 
trasted with intellectual conclusions. The author contends that it is the business of 
dogmatics to set forth religious convictions in all their absoluteness, even if this ex- 
position brings to light certain intellectual contradictions. Apologetics should clearly 
indicate the difference between the religious beliefs and the conclusions of science, in- 
stead of trying to show that religious beliefs are all proved to be in accordance with 
those of science. 


Gray, JosepH M. M. Concerning the Faith. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1928. 293 pages. $2.00. 
Stirring and thoughtful essays, pointing out some of the spiritual deficiencies of 
our present life and urging a more serious attention to the salvation which we may 
find in faith in Christ. 


GUNKEL, HERMANN, and ZsCHARNACK, LEopotp (editors). Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart. Band II, Bogen 1—5, 6-11, 12-17, 18-23, 
24-29, 30-35. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1928. Each Lieferung, M. 3.60. 
With gratifying regularity the successive instalments of this valuable work ap- 

pear. The titles of articles have been carefully gone over, so that we have in this 

new edition of the work the elimination of many that would seldom be needed in a 

reference book, and the inclusion of much information on modern themes. The his- 
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torical articles have been brought down to date. There are fewer references of a 
title to a subordinate section of some other article (which might or might not do 
justice to the subject). Among the evidences of alertness to modern conditions are 
new articles on Filmkunst und Kirche, Kirchliches Finanzwesen, and Fundamen- 
talisten. The present-day interest in church unity is evidenced by the fact that the 
one column devoted to Einigungsbewegungen in the former edition has now increased 
to sixteen. Henry Ford ought to feel that he is truly a great character when his 
biography is included in this scholarly German work. 


HarTSTOCK, REINHOLD. Der Aufbau des Weltbildes nach streng idealistischer 

Methode. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1928. xii++-328 pages. 

M. 15. 

A critical study of epistemology, with the endeavor to define precisely the scope 
of scientific knowledge. The author finds that such knowledge inevitably seeks to be 
independent of any considerations save those of the verifiable findings of experience. 
Philosophy gives to scientific theories a background of a unitary world-view. Reli- 
gion rests exclusively on faith. Belief in God is derived from religious faith; but it 
may be possible to affirm the identity of God with the ultimate of philosophy. This, 
however, can never be scientifically proved. It can be established only when the de- 
liverances of faith are trusted. 

Hopcson, Leonarp. And Was Made Man. New York: Longmans, Green, 

1928. xiii+-216 pages. $3.50. 

Purporting to be an introduction to the study of the gospels, this work actually 
maintains a doctrinal position as prerequisite to any study of them. It happens that 
the doctrinal position which it is insisted must be accepted as the starting-point from 
which such study is to be made is thoroughly conservative and orthodox from the 
Catholic point of view. This is not the most serious fault with it however. Rather, 
the basic error is the prejudgment entailed, together with the dogmatic result which 
is inevitable in any except an inductive study. 

Hype, WiLL1AM DeWitt. The Five Great Philosophies of Life. New York: 

Macmillan, 1928. x-+-291 pages. $2.50. 

In 1904 Dr. Hyde published these attractively written sketches of the philos- 
ophies of life represented by Epicurus, the Stoics, Plato, Aristotle, and Jesus. The 
book passed through several editions and was revised in 1911. Since then sixteen 
successive printings have been called for. The present edition is more attractively 
bound, and has a few illustrations taken from ancient art, apparently to make it 
more acceptable as a gift book. 

JosEPH, Oscar L. Ringing Realities. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. 

254 pages. $2.00. 

Essays, which might well be sermons, indicating the power and the significance 
of familiar aspects of Christian doctrine and life. 

LEETE, FREDERICK D. Christianity in Science. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1928. 387 pages. $3.00. 

Convinced that scientists as a rule are as concerned to promote the good life no 
less than religious men, the author undertakes to show the truth of his thesis by 
citations from scientists and by calling attention to the great benefits which science 
has conferred upon mankind. It is easy to show that these benefits would also be 
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approved by Christianity. Hence Christianity in science. This presentation naturally 
does not deal with the more profound aspects of the relationship between institu- 
tional Christianity and science, a relationship which is not so free from friction as 
the author woulti have us believe. 


REDEKER, Martin. Wilhelm Herrmann im Kampf gegen die positivistische 

Weltanschauung. Gotha: Klotz, 1928. viii+-78 pages. M. 3. 

An appreciative critique of Herrmann’s way of rescuing religion from the an- 
thropocentric position into which it had been brought by empiricism. Herrmann 
valued to the full the rigor of strictly scientific analysis; but he employed this analy- 
sis so as to discover in an undoubted historical fact the revelation of a transcendent 
God. The author defends Herrman against present-day misunderstanding by setting 
his teaching in the framework of the issues which Herrmann himself faced. 


TENNANT, F. R. Philosophical Theology. Vol. 1. The Soul and Its Faculties. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1928. American agents, Macmillan. xvi-- 
422 pages. 

An elaborate epistemological study, designed to lay the foundations for an in- 
terpretation of religious experience which shall be tenable when tested by experience 
and critical analysis. The bulk of the space is devoted to problems of psychology 
and philosophy as such. 

Tittus, A. (editor). Deutsche Theologie. Bericht iiber den ersten deutschen 
Theologentag zu Eisenach (Herbst, 1927). Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1928. vii-+-230 pages. M. 6. 

A remarkably well-edited account of the addresses and discussions at this nota- 
ble gathering of German theological scholars. All branches of theological learning re- 
ceived attention. The volume furnishes a valuable cross-section of present-day Ger- 
man religious thinking. 

Wiis, Charles B. Am Introduction to Christian Ethics. Kansas City: 
Western Baptist Publishing Co., 1927. 348 pages. 

A discussion of the main problems in modern society, with the purpose of giv- 
ing sufficient information concerning them to make definite application of the ethical 
norms of Jesus. 


MISSIONS 
FRASER, DoNALD. New Africa. New York: Missionary Education Movement, 

1928. xiv-+207 pages. $1.00. : 

This book gives in brief compass a survey of the conditions under which the 
African lives, his religious beliefs, the irresistible penetration of Europeans with their 
commerce, political administration, and missionary work, and attempts to describe 
some of the present-day movements and problems arising out of these contacts. 
Bibliography appended. 

Gates, HERBERT W. Missionary Education in the Church. Boston: Pilgrim 

Press, 1928. 227 pages. $1.00. 

Deals with the aim and purpose of missionary education as an integral part of 
the general program of religious education. It gives information regarding practical 
methods and available material for worship, study and service projects, and sugges- 
tions for building a graded program for children, young people, and adults. 
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GoLLock, Georcina A. Sons of Africa. New York: Friendship Press, 1928. 
x-+-241 pages. $1.50. 
A collection of brief biographies of outstanding Negro Africans, including kings 
and chiefs of pre-modern times, characters of the early nineteenth century, and re- 
cently living Christian leaders. 


MATHEWS, BasiL. Black Treasure. The Youth of Africa in a Changing World. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1928. 114 pages. $0.75. 
A collection of ten stories vividly portraying the successful efforts of the youth 
of Africa to adjust themselves to new and changing conditions. 


MarTHEws, Basi. Roads to the City of God. A World Outlook from Jeru- 
salem. New York: Friendship Press, 1928. ix--114 pages. $0.50. 

The official interpretation and evaluation of the International Missionary 
Council held recently at Jerusalem. Should be in the hands of every pastor and reli- 
gious educator. 

PREACHING AND WORSHIP 

Davis, Ozora S. The Credentials of the Church. New York: Macmillan, 
1928. 115 pages. $1.25. 

These are the Earle Lectures delivered at the Pacific School of Religion in Sep- 
tember, 1928. An attempt has been made to answer two questions. First, why 
should one give money and service to the church? And what valid claims has the 
church to such a devotion as is necessary to provide it leadership? Dr. Davis points 
out the error of those who are content with critical censure of the church, who al- 
together ignore its claims, or who are militantly opposed to it. The only fair atti- 
tude seems to him to be one of alliance and co-operation in recognition of the vari- 
ous needs of differing individuals and groups. The church is the great agent of 
highest community service. And as religion is fundamental to the perpetuation of all 
the higher interests and values of life, the church remains our most essential in- 
stitution. 

Doan, FRANK CARLETON. The Eternal Spirit in the Daily Round. Meditations 
for the Modern Mind. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. Introduc- 
tion by Samuel McChord Crothers and Preface by Harold E. B. Speight. 
204 pages. 

Gathered from the journal of meditations by Dr. Doan, under titles of “The 
Daily Round,” “The Ways of the Eternal,” “Tides of the Spirit,” “Why Wander so 
Far and Wide, Oh My Soul,” “The Eternal Likeness,” etc. Thoroughly helpful to 
those capable of entering into its spirit. 

MACARTNEY, CLARENCE Epwarp. Of Them He Chose Twelve. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Co., 2d ed., 1927. 181 pages. $1.50. 

A series of brief, devout meditations upon the twelve apostles; conservative in 
tone. 

McDowE LL, BisHop WILLIAM Fraser. That I May Save Some. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1928. 180 pages. $1.00. 

The Earle Lectures of the Pacific School of Religion for 1926. Much whole- 
some spiritual suggestion for Christian ministers, from a man of wide sympathies 
and large experience. 
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NIEDERMEYER, FREDERICK Davip. The Ten Commandments Today. Boston: 
Stratford Press, 1928. 209 pages. $1.50. 
Ten sermons on the Ten Commandments, with an introductory sermon on 
“The Present Authority of the Decalogue” and a concluding sermon on “The Benef- 
icent Ministry of the Decalogue.” 


WotHerspoon, H. J. Religious Values in the Sacraments. Croall Lectures for 
1926-27. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1928. 302 
pages. $2.50. 

Rather difficult for the non-sacramental mind, but the result of much historical 
and theological study, and much reflection upon the subject. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Epwarps, R. H., ARTMAN, J. M., and FisHer, GALEN M. Undergraduates: A 
Study of Morale in Twenty-three American Colleges and Universities. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. x-+-368 pages. $4.00. 

A book of this sort serves, doubtless, as a gentle introduction to the intricate 
subject of student morale. To the uninitiated, the evidence herewith presented will 
seem somewhat shocking. To those who, like the editors, are intimately acquainted 
with college conditions, these hastily gathered opinions will seem hardly to scratch the 
surface of the underlying problems involved. Most of the matter cited is surprising- 
ly trivial and hardly offers a reasonable background for the main portions of the 
book, chapters v and vii, dealing with moral conditions. Even these discussions yield 
the most casual view of the real mind of the average student body, and fail to go to 
the heart of the question in hand. The last two chapters on faculty and administra- 
tion fail completely to sense the problem—the major problem—which reaches down 
into the deepest life of the undergraduate body. And, finally, the solutions offered 
are too timid and superficial to meet any but the most angelic situations, The inter- 
view-questionnaire method will never bring to light the inner life and thought of 
undergraduates. 


Undergraduate Instruction in Religious Education in the United States. A Co- 
operative Survey. Introduction by Grorce A. Cor. Monograph No. 2, 
April, 1928. Chicago: The Religious Education Association. 94 pages. 
A statistical pamphlet based upon questionnaire findings secured under the 

supervision of Professor George A. Coe. It shows how rapidly and successfully the 
spirit of religious education is taking hold in the colleges of America. Standards are 
being raised steadily; new books are furnishing ever better text material; profes- 
sional teachers are being trained to further work in this important field; and the 
academic world is slowly awakening to the fact that a new and practical influence 
has entered the lists to help in the prime work of character-training. 


OvERTON, GRACE SLOAN. Youth in Quest. New York: Century, 1928. 185 
pages. $1.50. 

This book is a series of short talks on the problems of youth. It is based on 
addresses given by the author to high-school, college, and adult groups, and while it 
is intended primarily for youth, is perhaps more about youth. The style is sketchy 
and popular, but there is much of discerning truth and some significant illustrations 
of critical youth situations. Mrs. Overton says that “The problem of youth today is 
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essentially the same as the problem of youth of every generation. It involves the 
process of finding one’s self and place in the scheme of things. ... . Youth is not 
content simply to conform to life as he finds it. He is interested in making life over, 
to some extent, in terms of his own ideals.”? She does not believe that the term “re- 
volt” characterizes youth’s position, for “The questions of youth of all ages have 
clustered around virtually the same areas of experience: first, human nature—the 
mystery of the physical and its control and self-realization: second, social relation- 
ships and social realization; third, the nature of God and spiritual realization.” The 
author makes this trite comment on the help that youth needs: “Youth needs a 
technique that will turn fine sentiments into fine acts, that will convert theory into 
practice... ..< Too often youth, as well as adults, have felt the thrill of giving voice 
to their ideals on conference floors, have justly and vehemently criticized their elders, 
and then, returning to their own actual situations, have been guilty of the same dis- 
crepancies for which they so bitterly denounced others.” 

There are a good many problem situations well portrayed, a series of stimulat- 
ing thought-questions with definite reference to life-situations at the end of the main 
sections, and sane counsel for youth and the friends of youth. It should provide 
valuable reference material for discussion-groups of young people. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATKINS, GAIUS GLENN. Reinspecting Victorian Religion. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928. 151 pages. $1.75. 


BHANDARKAR, D. R., and GAJENDRAGADKAR, A. B. (editors). Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Vol. VIII, Part IV, and IX, 
Part I. Poona City, India: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1926- 


28. 


Butz, SAMUEL. Nationalism: The Cause of Anti-Semitism. New York: 

Block Publishing Co., 1928. xiii-+157 pages. $2.00. 

Anti-Semitism is here interpreted in terms of psychology. The traditional ex- 
planations offered to account for hatred of Jews—such as religious animosity, social, 
economic, or political conditions—are thought to be less important than the state of 
mind that exalts the ideals of nationalism and therefore antagonizes every smaller 
group within the larger national unit. As this situation continues the group mind of 
the minority as well as that of the majority crystallizes and persecution of the small- 
er unit ensues. “The problem is the elimination of subgroups and of subgroup minds. 
The idea of a large group composed of small groups is unintelligible to nationals” 
(p. 148). 

Brown, WILLIAM Norman. The Indian and Christian Miracles of Walking on 
the Water. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1928. 76 pages. $2.00. 

An extensive examination of Indian legends leads the author to conclude that 
the Gospel stories about walking on the water are ultimately of Indian origin. Espe- 
cially is this thought to be true of the story of Peter’s walking on the water to meet 
Jesus. In this way a disciple crosses a river to reach Buddha. Possible occasions of 
contact between India and the West are illustrated in the missionary enterprise of 
the Buddhist Emperor Asoka in the third century B.c. and the activity of the monk 
Zarmanochegas who accompanied the Indian embassy which Augustus received at 
Samos in 19 B.c. 
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Browne, Lewis. The Graphic Bible. From Genesis to Revelation in Animated 

Maps and Charts. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 160 pages. $2.50. 

This is an attempt to make biblical literature and history attractive to children. 
The method adopted involves the use of many rather crude and elementary maps in 
which appear pictures of horses, men, camels, serpents, ships, trees, etc. These will 
probably appeal only to very young children. On the other hand, the maps are ac- 
companied by a running historical narrative which is probably over the heads of 
those who would appreciate the type of map employed. The author of this work is 
already well known through his recently published books, This Believing World, and 
Stranger Than Fiction. The quality of the present work is not on a level with its 
predecessors. 

BRUNNER, EpmuNpD DES. The Church and the Agricultural Crisis. Boston: 

Pilgrim Press, 1928. 48 pages. $0.35. 

CHAPPELL, CLovis G. Christ and the New Woman. Nashville: Cokesbury 

Press, 1928. 117 pages. $1.25. 

This is a delicate, not to say a ticklish, subject, but the author makes bold to 
inform the “new woman” that she owes every iota of progress that she has made 
from her former bondage to her present freedom, not to a woman, but to Jesus 
Christ: “So my last word to you is this: Fling yourself away in Christ.” 

CRANE, FRANK. The Ten Commandments Applied to Modern Behavior. New 

York: Wise & Co., 1928. 118 pages. $1.00. 

An “attempt to show that these Commandments are reasonable and that they 
are merely the statement of the laws that underlie the fundamental welfare of 
society.” 

DressER, Horatio W. History of Modern Philosophy. New York: Crowell, 

1928. xiv-+471 pages. $3.00. 

A well-organized summary of the principal philosophers and issues in philos- 
ophy from Francis Bacon down to the present. 

ForrEST, WILLIAM MENTZEL. Biblical Allusions in Poe. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1928. 208 pages. $2.50. 
L’Inde et son Ame. Feuilles de ’ Inde No. 1. Boulogne-sur-Seine: Publications 

Chitra, 1928. 504 pages. 

A-volume of essays by several different writers on a variety of topics represent- 
ing the society and culture of modern India. The papers are grouped under sixteen 
divisions: messages, sciences, art, music, literature, poetry, mystical poets, religion, 
philosophy, the women of India, studies and biographies, folklore, proverbs, missions 
and the influence of India, letters, notes. 

Meap, AtciA AMES. Law or War. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. x+ 

276 pages. $1.75. 

OLIveR, JoHN R. Victim and Victor. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 435 pages. 
$2.50. 
Scott, Rosert. Scotland through American Eyes. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; 

New York: Scribner’s, 1928. 208 pages. $1.75. 





